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WE DARE NOT DISAPPOINT | 


A SINGLE OWNER 


Triple-Sealed 
Hydraulic Brakes 


Smooth and sure in any weather 


Knee-Action Ride 


For safety and comfort on any road 


Level Floors — Front and Rear 


Foot room for all 


“Turret-Top” Fisher Bodies 
The smartest, safest bodies built today 


Most Economical Car 
of its Class 


De Luxe Six 4-Door Sedan, $770* 


HERE are, today, over thirty makes of ing praise of Pontiac, are the reason for 
cars, each equipped and priced by its Pontiac’s unquestioned acceptance. 
builders as attractively as possible. Yet in We are well aware of the worth of such 
SATISFY YOURSELF ever-increasing thousands motorists good will. Indeed, we value it so highly 
WITH choose Pontiac without looking at that we dare not disappoint a single owner. 
SOMETHING BETTER another car. He is worth far more to us than any 
_ ++ BUY A PONTIAC Talk to a Pontiac owner and you’ll salesman we could ever employ. 
understand why. His delight in his car is 
wonderful to see. He gives it the same 
affection he bestows on other trusted * : 
friends. Every question about how he likes ONL. 
it gets an enthusiastic response. He, and 
thousands of fellow-owners, actively spread- SIXES AND EIGHTS 
*List prices at Pontiac, Mich., begin at $615 for the Six and $730 for the Eight (subject to change 


without notice). Safety plate glass standard on De Luxe Six and Eight. Standard group of 
accessories extra. Offeredon G.M.A.C’s new 6% Time Payment Plan. A General Motors Value. 
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IF 


YOU ARE A CAREFUL DRIVER YOU CAN 


SAVE MONEY ON CAR INSURANCE 


If you are a careful driver, we believe you are entitled to car in- 
surance at lower cost. With us, you do not have to pay the same 
price for automobile insurance as dangerous, reckless drivers. 
Here is the way our plan works: Selected drivers, hence fewer 
accidents and fewer losses—savings returned to you. 


IBERTY MUTUAL’S money-saving 

plan for careful motor car owners 

is summed up in these nine words: 

“Careful drivers are entitled to lower 
automobile insurance cost.” 

Here’s how it works: By barring dan- 
gerous drivers and selecting only careful 
drivers, we have fewer accidents. This 
means fewer losses to pay. Furthermore, 
you avoid paying large commissions to 
insurance salesmen on new policies or 
renewals. The savings which result from 
this plan come back to you. More than 
46 million dollars in dividends have been 
so returned to policyholders by Liberty 
Mutual since it started 24 years ago. 


HOW YOU PROFIT BY 
INSURING WITH LIBERTY MUTUAL 
1. You are associated with reputable 


and careful drivers who are selected, not 
merely solicited. They are the most care- 


ful automobile drivers in the country. 
You do not have to help pay for costly 
accidents caused by dangerous, reckless 
drivers. 

2. You do not pay a big sales commission 
for buying and renewing your policy. You 
deal direct with Liberty Mutual through 
full-time, salaried representatives. 


3. Savings effected by careful selection 
of good drivers, and savings resulting 
because you do not pay large commis- 
sions, are returned to you. These sav- 
ings, in the form of cash dividends, have 
amounted to 20% of premiums every 
year for 24 years. 


4. You will be protected by the largest, 
strongest mutual casualty insurance 
company in the country, a company 
which has grown steadily in size and 
strength, in good times and bad. 


5. Your company operates from coast to 
coast. Service is as close as your tele- 


31 St. James Avenue, Boston 


Nation-wide service 


LIBERTY MUTUAL also writes Workmen’s Compensation, General Liability, Burglary and 
Robbery, Personal Accident, Forgery and Fidelity Bonds for manufacturers, merchants and 
individuals. AU forms of Fire Insurance written through United Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


<.¢ 


phone. It is as convenient as it iseconom- 
ical to deal directly with Liberty Mutual. 


6. Claims are settled fairly, promptly, 
courteously. No company does more to 
save its policyholders from trouble and 
worry. 

7. You may use our convenient Deferred 
Payment Plan. 


GET THIS FREE BOOKLET 


You are invited to write for the 
free money-saving booklet ‘* How 
To Save Money on Car Insur- 
ance.” It tells all about the Liberty 
Mutual Plan—how it works—how 
much you save—advantages of 
dealing direct with a trained Lib- 
erty Mutual representative—con- 
tains a list of leading companies 
protected by Liberty Mutual— 
tells al] about our Deferred Pay- 
ment Plan for responsible car 





owners. 
Mail the coupon today. No ob- 


ligation. 
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LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 

31 St. James Avenue, Boston, Mass. N.W. 4-11 
Without obligation, please send me free booklet 

which shows exactly how much careful drivers can 

save on caf insurance; also facts about your con- 

venient Deferred Payment Plan for responsible car- 

owners. 
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EEMS incredible—but the silvery 
ribbon that is the mighty Colo- 
rado River lies a mile below the tower- 
ing North Rim of Grand Canyon— 
and the opposite rim is 13 miles away. 


See it this summer, along with 
spectacular Bryce Canyon and Zion 
National Parks on an unforgettable 
motor tour, via Union Pacific. 


Add, if time permits, Colorado, 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton National 
Parks, Boulder Dam, California- 
Hawaii, Pacific Northwest- Alaska, 
or a western Dude Ranch. 

Union Pacific. serves them all. Its 
fleet of air- conditioned trains offers 
the utmost in travel comfort, safety, 
convenience, economy. 


UNION PACIFIC 


RAILROAD 


W. S. Basinger, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 340, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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COVER: At Bay: Italy’s invaders last week 
routed Haile Selassie in the first battle he 
commanded in person. The Emperor and his 
bodyguard fled southward leaving Quoram, 
gateway to Addis Ababa, in General Badog- 
li’s hands (see page 7.). News-Week Photo 
by Ejisenstaedt-Daniel 
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CURIOSITY: Your article on the expert 
press-agenting of Steve Hannagan and Carl 
Byoir in boosting Florida in the press and 
newsreels was read with great interest. 

Not as a matter of skepticism but rather of 
curiosity, I would like to know how the 
value of free Florida publicity, estimated in 
your article at $8,000,000, is reached. 

ALVIN KABAKER 

Chicago, IIl. 


Editorial Note: Calculating total value of free 
publicity given any project is a process likely to be 
full of error. Generally press agents depend on clip- 
ping bureaus. If the story is widely used in the press, 
the publicity agent will take a sample batch of clips, 
calculate value of newspaper space for the sample, and 
thus arrive at the value of the whole lot. This figure 
is generally multiplied by two on the assumption that 
clipping bureaus find only half the total number of in- 
sertions. 


BOOKS WANTED: [ am a student of Edi- 
son High School located in Clinch Valley 
between Clinch River and Clinch Mountain 
in East Tennessee... 

Our schoolhouse is situated on a hill that 
is mostly rock. We haven't any playgrounds 
except a muddy outdoor basketball court 
that is bordered on both sides by creeks. 

We have a two-year high school and a 
grade school at this place. The grade students 
attend school in the little rural church due to 
the fact that we do not have enough room in 
the school building. 


Our school is poorly equipped. There are 


but ten comfortable seats in the building, The 
others are secondhand ones that have been 
used for many years. Some of the students 
sit on benches that have been thrown ; 

by the little church, 

We have a small library with a few agri 
culture books in it. They are nearly all sec- 
ondhand ones with the backs torn, T 
were in this condition when they came 1 
We haven't any way to get money 
books except having plays, but few 
come to them. It takes all the money ar 
get to oil the floors and keep the house re- 
paired. 

Will you please send us some books and 
magazines that would be of interest t gl 
school and grade students. We will retut 
the favor by taking good care of them and 
studying them. Send them to the Postoffice 
above or express them to Rogersville, Tenn 
Thank you for any favor, 

PAULINE COPE 

Edison High School 

Lee Valley, Tenn, 


INFLAMMATORY: Your article comment- 
ing the killing of Col. E. Francis Ri 
Puerto Rico, shows how poor art 
sources of information concerning the : 
of my little country. Of all the erro: 
inexactness contained therein, none so un- 
warranted and inflammatory as that r 
of yours calling the Puerto Ricans ‘“n 





Circulation This Issue 


in Excess of 160,000 








* Subscribe for NEWS-WEEK «x 


Accurate, Unbiased News in word and picture 


F.D. Pratt, Circulation Mgr.. NEWS-WEEK, 1270 6th Ave., New York 
Please enter my subscription for NEWS-WEEK for [) 1 year, 5+: 
J 2 years, $6. Send me a bill []. My remittance is enclosed [). 


Add $1 per year for foreign postage, no extra charge for Canada. 


Please send me information about 








C Also tell me about Escorted, All-Expense Tours 
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i de an affectionate handclasp and a cheery smile, 
“Black & White” conveys its loyal friendship in a manner 
_ unsurpassed. For this grand old whisky gets its fine character 
—_ — trom the richest reserves of aged whisky in Scotland. 
ik 


Your first sip of ‘‘Black&White’’ tells you why it has been specially selected for you 


—and offered by the Import Division of America’s largest distilling organization. 


“BLACK & WHITE” 


SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8° Proof 
(SHAW) ALEX D, SHAW & CO., INC., 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK * IMPORT DIVISION OF NATIONAL DISTILLERS &> 
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HE CVINID Wels U“OOLS 
OF WN DUSTRY 


Wir EVERY TURN of the giant lathe, this cyiinder in- 
creases in value. As unworked metal, it is worth only a few cents a pound. 
But shaped, finished, as part of an automobile, a refrigerator, or a plumbing 
fixture, it becomes useful and valuable. Machine tools convert metal into 


products indispensable to you. 


In factories, all over the world, G-E motors drive intricate machines. G-E 
apparatus controls their operation. The, machines are shaping necessities for 


industry and for the home. 


Carboloy tools, a G-E development, cut metal with unprecedented speed. 
Electric gauges touch polished surfaces and accurately measure dimensions 
less than one ten-thousandth of an inch. Copper brazing and atomic-hydrogen 
welding join metal parts into a useful whole. X-rays, from tubes developed in 
the G-E Research Laboratory, in Schenectady, N. Y., probe the inner secrets 
of metals and poiny the way to improvements in material and design. 


Such advances in manufacturing, made possible, in part, by G-E research, 
come home ¢> you in better quality and lower cost in the machine-made prod- 
ucts that are part of your daily life. Not only the electrical industry but every 
field of endeavor benefits by G-E research—research that has saved the public 
from ten to one hundred dollars for every dollar it has earned for General 


Electric. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
AAPM AOE RR. 8188 
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Negroes with Spanish and Indian blood.” 
The United States Census, to mention one 
official document, will tell you that 
three-quarters of the population is compoce, 
of pure white descendants of the Spaniarde 
Comparatively very few Negroes are {, 
there. 
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FEDERICO Acosta \} 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
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Editorial Note: News-WeEeEk intended ¢ ; 
to the classts whose support Campos sought. reercs 
that this was not clear and is aware that, acco; ng , 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, 73 per cent of Pypr 
Rico’s population is white. a 























DISSENT: Referring to the enclosed 
ping, (Mar. 21 News-WeEeEk) I wonder jf 
there is another review that takes the curren: 
New York play “The Case of Clyde | he” 
seriously enough not to poke fun at it 

I witnessed the opening performance, and 
got several New York papers of the 
ing day and found none that did not ridicy) 
it. 














Percy Hammond’s review in The Herald. 
Tribune echoes my own sentiments exact] 
As Hammond so well put it, the audience 






wasn't permitted to do its own thir ge by 
had to have a “Speaker” to do its thinking 
for it. Although, as is usual for first nights. 
most of the audience was dressed in evening 
clothes, this Speaker was attired in rather 
shabby-looking street clothes, witl ] 
soft shirt. The continued harangue 
c.pitalism by this disturbing 
stroyed the illusion and continuity of the play, 
If News-WeEeExk’s dramatic department can. 
not see that the twisting of the simple factual 
narrative of a weakling who 1] 
humble sweetheart for the chance to marr 
a wealthy girl into a preachment against cap- 
italism is preposterous and a fit subject for 
ridicule, so much the worse for N: 











spe er de 













H. A. Wu 
Atlanta, N. Y. 
Editorial Note: “Jf a production like ti ere 
hungled it would be grotesque and be ’ 






laughter. Acted with high seriousness by t 
Theatre, ié is a genuine achievement. . . .\ 
terested in the anatomy of theatre art ford t 
miss it’’—J. Brooks Atkinson, The New York Tim 
“One of the finest pieces of production the year 
. drives its story home with imagination, jeeling, 
and force’’—Gilbert Gabriel, The New Vork American 
“One of the most interesting production the 
year’’—-Arthur Pollack, The Brooklyn Eag 
“The new version (of Dreiser's novel) 







1s important 







politically, socially and dramatically . . . one oj the 
events of the theatre season’’—Robert Garland, The 
W orld-Telegram,. ; 
; 
e Pe 
a - 
STRAIGHT NEWS: I must say that [ like M 
News-WEEK very much. I like the inside 





dope that you print on world and national! al- 
fairs that one cannot possibly find in any 
newspaper. Also I like your attitude of not 
taking sides on national affairs. 


A. J. Fupay, Jr 







Boyne City, Mich. 
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WHY?: Apropos the article about S¢ 
Vandenberg in the Feb. 22 issue, | 








ask why, in giving the organizations to which 
he belongs, it was not thought worth met 
tioning what his relation is to the church, 
whether he is a member of any Clristial SI 
body or deems the church of little conse 





quence? Since he aspires to be our President 
might not his attitude on religion be of 


terest to many? Why does every popula & ne 
write-up of a man specify what alcoholt § , 
drinks he affects, and whether or not he }s _ 

to ne 





tobacco addict, but afford no clue as 
whether or not he likes spinach, lobster 
some other things that go into the mouth: 
Could not a bond of sympathy be built 
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that way? It can’t be that I am the only one 
attracted by liquor and tobacco habits ! 
— Marcaret E, Ty er 


Calhoun, Ala. 


ONE SWIPE: Must you refer to the opera- 
splenectomy as “ripping out the 
One gets the impression that the 
n, in far too great a hurry for a scrub, 
loves, or anesthesia, pins his helpless 
to the bed with one knee, slices with 
one swipe through skin, fascia, muscle, and 
peritoneum, and, impatient of waiting for in- 
ments from the sterilizer, seizes the un- 
+ spleen in both hands and tears it 
out b the roots. 
Your reporting of medical news is usually 
accurate and ably presented, but 
sur reporter to the nearest hospital 
him see how long it takes for even 
simple opération as ripping out the 


tion of 
spleen’ 
surgeo 
gown, £ 


patient 





appen ar 
SEDGWICK MEAD 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Editorial Note: Henceforth News-Weex will rip 
tno more spleens. But it will have nostalgic yearn- 
ines every time it has to excise or extirpate a spleen 
r per a splenectomy. 


TAUTOLOGY: I have come to enjoy and 
ppreciate the painstaking accuracy generally 
| throughout the pages of your ag- 
ressive weekly. 

t to be wondered at, 


displaye 


therefore, that 


It isn 


| received a shock to my aesthetic aspirations 
o find, on Page 24 of Feb. issue, in first col- 
n, just above the sub-heading of “Dis- 
s.” the Roman numerals IV. closely 
— 
is tautology of an order not to be ex- 
pected in the fare you have been serving us. 
Pau, A. Murtaucu 
ae a 
Editorial Note: Lexicographers define Roman 
nun 1s cardinal, not ordinal, numbers. Thus, II 
ns two, not second; V means five, not fifth; X 


not tenth, etc. Custom has sanctioned 

the ordinal ending (th, rd, etc.) after 

proper names, especially of monarchs, but not other- 

¢ News-Week would not have called them 

the 4 Winter Olympies, it could not justifiably call 
the 1V Winter Olympics, 


‘ABOND RIVER: News-WEEK readers 

in origin—especially those who re- 
tain a sentimental attachment to the noble 
er Khine, must have been a bit miffed over 
the nner in which you misquoted (page 7, 


Mar. 14 issue) the line from “The Watch on 

the Rhine”: wer will des Stromer’s Hueter 

Translated into English, your quotation 

does not ask, as does the German original : 

Who will be the stream’s guardian ?”—but 

will be the vagabond’s guardian?” 

St e's=of the stream. Stromer’s—of the 
loafer, vagabond, cood-for-nothing. 

velet Mr. Hitler hear of this, and it 

vill be another nail in German Jewdom’s al- 

€ crowded coffin. : 


Ernest COLER 
Detroit, Mich, 





‘our printer’s devil furnished an amusing 
slip... In the Mar.-14 issue, page 7, he made 
you quote two lines from the stirring “Watch 
on the Rhine”, . . 

But Perhaps there was method in his mad- 
ness, is Old Father Rhine perhaps destined 

uake “bums” of his either-shore keepers, 
'e Germans and the French? Let's hope 


; Rev. F. Austin 
“ Fid — Seminary 
erman, Pa 
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ADDS 
AN ODD PIPE TO 
HIS COLLECTION 

















I PICKED UP THAT 
ANTIQUE PIPE IN 

ITALY FOR You. ITS 
THE FIRST PIPE MADE 
OF STEEL I EVER 






METAL PIPES IN 
MY COLLECTION 













, THIS METAL PIPE COMES FROM 
BURMA, THE ASIATICS USE 

SO MUCH METAL WORK,ITS 
NOT SURPRISING TO FIND 
PIPES MADE OF VARIOUS 

















TAKE THIS CHINESE 
WATER-PIPE, FOR 
EXAMPLE — A 

LOVELY THING OF 
SILVER INLAID 
WITH ENAMEL 




















-AND HERES A RATHER 
TRICKY JAPANESE PIPE, 
ALSO OF SILVER, BUT 
TRIMMED WITH IVORY 
AND JADE — 





Lt BET THAT 
COPPER PIPE FROM | ABOUT PIPES, BUT Its 
SUMATRA WOULD 
GIVE A MIGHTY 


OPINIONS DIFFER 


SMOKIN’ PRINCE 
ALBERT REGULARLY 
THAT MAKES A PIPE 
ONE OF LIFES 
GREAT JOYS 
AND ComForts! 





THE BEST “BREAK” 


A PIPE 








“*You must be pleascd’’ 


p 


Smokers who make pals out of pipes agree 
that Prince Albert is tie tobacco for breakin’ 
*em in—and for forever after! P.A. cakes 
nicely— smokes sweet. 
for coolness—does not bite the tongue. 
The big red tin holds 50 pipefuls. 


“makin’s” for roll-your-own cigarettes too. 


© 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co, 


OUR OFFER 7 TO PIPE SMOKERS 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time within a month from this date, and 
we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. ( Signed) 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


RINGE ALBERT 


CAN GET 


It is “crimp cut” 


Swell 


CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE ANI 
CIGARETTE TOR4FCO 


EEE TET 2 Oe 





50 pipefuls of 


fragrant to- 
bacco in every 
2-ounce tin of 
Prince Albert 







THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE! 
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The Fable of the Stomach and the Members 


. 


*,.. One fine day it occurred to the Mem- 
bers of the Body that they were doing all 
the work and the Stomach was having all 
the food. So they decided to strike till the 
Stomach consented to take its proper share 
of the work... The Hands refused to tale 
the food, the Mouth refused to receive it, 
and the Teeth had no work to do. But after 
a day or two—the Hands could hardly 
move, and the Mouth was all parched and 
dry, while the Legs were unable to support 
the rest. Then they found that the Stomach 
was very, very important, and that all 
must work together, or the Body will go 
to pieces.” FROM AESOP’S FABLES 
» » » 

Many people today make the mistake 
about their stomachs that the Members 


did in Aesop’s fable. They forget the 
work the stomach does for the entire 
body. They fail to realize its close rela- 
tionship with other important organs. 
They call all manner of ills “‘stomach' 
trouble” and administer self-treatment 


based on their own erroneous diagnosis. 


The reason for this is the fact that the 
stomach is often affected when other organs 
fail to perform their normal tasks. Trouble 
anywhere along the 26- to 28-foot gastro- 
intestinal tract frequently causes pain 
and distress in the stomach region and 
gives rise to the symptoms which we 
refer to as “stomach trouble.” 

Sometimes, of course, it really is stom- 


ach trouble. More often it is not. That’s 
why it is dangerous to attempt self- 


diagnosis. That’s why self-treatment, or 
self-imposed diet, might be not only in- 
effectual, but downright harmful. Leave 
diagnosis to your doctor. He alone can 
accurately locate the trouble. He alone 
can decide how to treat it. 

When symptoms of digestive disturb- 
ances warn you that something is wrong, 


see your doctor. 


PARKE, DAVIS 
& COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The World’s Largest Makers 
of Pharmaceutical and 


Biological Products 
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WAR: Blackshirts Stand on Shore of Britain’s Treasured Lake 
But British Lion Only Purrs; and the Lion of Judah Scurries 


Every morning Benito Mussolini 
matches sabers with Italy’s hoary mas- 
ter swordsman, Roberto Visconti. 

What P. T. Barnum did for elephants 
in America, the Duce has done for fenc- 
ing in Italy. Young Fascists like it so 
much they often wage foil battles royal 
in the open country—each little man a 
Cellini to himself. 

Last week Messer Mussolini dedicat- 
ed Rome’s new Palazzo della Scherma, 
a gigantic hall that can hold as many 
as 300 wire-masked skirmishers at 
once. 

As he approached the official dais and 
a Blackshirt orchestra struck up Gio- 
vinezza, the Duce thought the young 
first violin seemed nervous. He stooped, 
took the instrument, put it against his 
chin and—with an_ expert flourish— 
drew the bow across the strings. 

Mussolini fiddled and Rome _ burned, 
with pride. Yet-sweeter music than 
the violinist-dictator could produce 
came from a land as far removed from 
Rome as Ecuador is from New York. 

Marshal Pietro Badoglio’s communi- 
ques made it. Gondar captured! Addis 
Ababa bombed! Haile Selassie, King of 
Kings and Lion of Judah, personally in 
flight! 

“Victory is in our grasp,” Mussolini 
shouted to his fencers. 

But was it? Enlightened Italians 
realized that on politicians in Europe, 
not on empire-martyrs in Africa, did 
peace depend. 


Comepy: They weighed the apparent- 
ly glorious present against the facts of 
recent history. 


October 3, 1935—six months ago— 
Fascist soldiers crossed the Mareb Riv- 
er. This surprised no one. For weeks 
Mussolini had threatened to invade 
Ethiopia, against which he had two seri- 
ous complaints: violation of political 
and commercial treaties, and failure to 
Safeguard Italian colonists from mur- 
derous Danakil and Somali nomads. 


Immediately a wave of moral indig- 
nation broke on the shores of Lake 
Geneva. British pacifists in particular 
cried against this “savage act of un- 
provoked aggression.” 


_Sanctimonious citizens forgot that 
Since 1830 French troops had been ma- 
chine-gunning Berbers in Morocco with 
no more apparent justification; and 
that since 1838 British expeditions had 
been “disciplining” Afghans in the so- 


called neutral zone on India’s northwest 
frontier. 4 
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North, South and East, a Relentless Enemy Strikes the Last Black Empire 


Haile Selassie cried Help! to the 
League of Nations—which in 1923 had 
admitted slave-trading Ethiopia only at 
the behest of Italy. And before the 
League of Nations, Anthony Eden, ex- 
traordinary young man of British poli- 
tics, demanded drastic action against 
the aggressor. 

November 18, 1935, after weeks of 
comic and avaricious bickering, most of 
the League’s 51 members launched the 
first bloodless world war—economic 
sanctions went into effect. 


So did the greatest bluff-tussle in 
modern history. Mussolini called 40,- 
000,000 people into the streets and told 
them over the radio to be prepared for 
anything. Britain rushed her mighty 
fleet to the Mediterranean. 


Economic sanctions pinched the Ital- 
ian housewife but not her gun- or shov- 
el-toting husband in Ethiopia: The 
Fascist conquest of the Last Black 
Empire went steadily, if not too mer- 
rily, on. Eden called for a measure de- 


signed to cripple Italy’s highly mechan- 
ized war machine, an embargo on pe- 
troleum. 

Such a gesture, Mussolini warned, 
would mean war. 


COMPARISONS: He reminded his people 
of the gross anomaly in Geneva’s po- 
sition. Against Japan, boastful attack- 
er of China, the League had done noth- 
ing. Why? Because Japanese victory 
served British Tory, anti-Red Russian 
interests. 

Again in South America, the League 
had utterly failed to punish big Bolivia 
for the attempted assassination of puny 
Paraguay or vice-versa. Naturally. 
Who could possibly care what went on 
in the Chaco jungle—that is, if the 


» League idealists didn’t, who could? 


The present case differed. Trying 
to give an overcrowded, poor nation 
“room for expansion,” Mussolini 
threatened Britain’s position as ruler of 
one-fourth of the globe. 

Natural Italian query: Why should 
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Britain rule one-fourth of the earth and 
begrudge Italy annexation of a much 
needed 1/164? 

By sending an army to East Africa, 
the Duce contended, he did not neces- 
sarily threaten the British Empire’s 
Life-line. Neither did conquest of Ethio- 
pia mean that he would prevent Lake 
Tana’s annual flood from carrying 
priceless silt down to the British-owned 
cotton fields of the Nile Valley. 


QUESTION: But, argued the British 
and their allies, if Geneva law fails 
to curb Mussolini, what will happen 





ye 


They Made a Last Stand for Their Emperor but the Old- 








and more idealistic, Britain, France and 
Germany might have jumped on Italy 
in unison. 

Instead the French promised to block 
a new attempt by Eden to enforce the 
oil embargo. He intended to make it 
this week at Geneva, when the Council 
met to hear Italian proposals for mak- 
ing peace with Haile Selassie. 


Giory: What these terms might be, 
remained a matter of comparative in- 
difference to readers of Italian newspa- 
pers. To them, the war was all but over. 

Within less than a fortnight the 
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Fashioned Machine-Gun Couldn’t Drive Off Deadly Planes 


when Hitler starts making territorial 
demands ? 

Yet the French had a more imme- 
diate query: When will Hitler start? 
What will he demand? Uncertainty 
over the Fuehrer’s intentions prevented 
that cooperation of the French and 
British which might have defeated 
Italy. E 

Ever since a year ago when he an- 
nounced remilitarization ‘of the Reich, 
Hitler had preserved an amazing, exas- 
perating silence. 

A month ago, he delivered the long- 
awaited answer. He sent troops march- 
ing into the Rhineland with fixed bayo- 
nets. 


He excused his violation of the Lo- 
carno Pact by citing the recently signed 
Franco-Soviet non-aggression treaty as 
a “direct menace” to Germany. His ac- 
tion nearly paralyzed the French with 
fear: But it failed to shock the justice- 
loving Britons, who sympathized with 
the long-enslaved Reich’s:emancipation. 

France couldn’t see justice that way 
and demanded drastic action against the 
new Aggressor. This hurt British feel- 
ings. Had the French been less logical 





forces of Marshal Badoglio had struck 
three blows (see map) that seemed to 
spell the end for Ethiopia unless some 
mighty agency came unexpectedly to 
the Lion of Judah’s aid. 


Tana. On the Northern Army’s right 
flank, 5,000 picked men in trucks cov- 
ered 350 miles in two days and occupied 
Gondar, capital of the Lake Tana re- 
gion. Achille Starace, secretary-general 
of the Fascist Party and holding the 
rank of Lieutenant Colonel in the mili- 
tia, came from Italy to lead the column. 


The despondent natives gave the he- 
roic Blackshirts no opposition. Never- 
theless, in planting the Tricolor on Lake 
Tana’s shores, Fascist No. 2 did two 
things: Cut off all supply trails from 
the Sudan into Ethiopia, and exploded 
a popular theory that Britain would 
threaten war the moment Italians 
reached the Blue Nile’s headwaters. 


Danakil. When the first Italian troops 
crossed. the Mareb River, a small col- 
umn set out to invade the Danakil 
Desert from Assab, via Mount Mussa, 
next to French Somaliland. But as the 
war progressed, it never seemed to get 
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anywhere. Last week it turned up at 
Fort Sardo, 220 miles within Ethiopian 
territory, and threatened serious em. 
barrassment to Haile Selassie’s retreat. 
ing troops. 


Quoram. In two successive battles 
last month, Badoglio destroyed—por 
caused to vanish—two major Ethiopian 
armies. A third remained, the Em. 
peror’s own. 

At Quoram, a few miles south of 
Lake Ashangi, the King of Kings gath-. 
ered between 45,000 and 60,000 men. 
By careful strategy he hoped to hold 
off the invaders until the Spring rains 
bogged them down. 

One day from his hill-lookout above 
Lake Ashangi, the Emperor spied an 
advancing column and ordered a care- 
fully planned surprise attack. But once 
again Badoglio had outhunted the Lion 
of Judah. 

While cool-eyed men from the Alps 
and Apennines met the Imperial 
Guard’s magnificent onslaught with 
bayonets and hand grenades, the Mar- 
shal sent a native Askari division dog- 
trotting into the hills. 

They seemed to be retreating. In- 
stead, with shocking swiftness they re- 
appeared on Haile Selassie’s right flank. 
They had duplicated Stonewall Jack- 
son’s famous maneuver at the Second 
Manassas. 

Before the Ethiopians could form a 
second line of defense, a storm of planes 
appeared over the hilltops, and dived 
with spitting machine-guns. 

With little difficulty, the victors oc- 
cupied Quoram and pushed on toward 
Dessye, the Negus’s general field head- 
quarters. They hoped to make good 
time on the motor road, running from 
Quoram to Addis Ababa, which the 
Ethiopians reputedly have kept in good 
condition. 

Meanwhile Badoglio ordered his air- 
men to keep scattering the retreating 
foe. The pilots rained bombs all the 
way to Dessye and beyond. One squad- 
ron flew 250 miles to the capital on 
the tail of an Ethiopian machine. Hop- 
ing it contained the Negus himself, the 
Italians destroyed it as it landed. 

Next more planes flew over the capi- 
tal, spreading panic with bombs and 
machine-guns. In a few hours, 90 per 
cent of the population fled to the hills. 

In the south, Italian planes bombed 
Diredawa, key station on Ethiopia's 
French-owned railroad. Since the war's 
start—in compensation for support at 
Geneva—the Italians had kept away 
from the railroad. 

All along the Southern Front, air ac- 
tivity increased. 

The Ethiopians neither denied nor 
confirmed that an Italian shell had 
wounded Wehib Pasha, Turkish South- 
ern Front adviser, in the recent raid 
on Harar. 


© Peace note: Rome heard that Mar- 
shal Badoglio—still Italy’s army chief 
of staff—would soon cede his East 
African command to the southern com- 
mander. and colonial. hero, Rodolfo 
Graziani. 

Badoglio, said this. rumor, would be 
needed at home for the “inevitable 
European war. 
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TOWN SEN D P LAN « Committee Takes Time 


Out and Old Folk Wonder Where the Cause Is Headed 


Walter L. Townsend, head porter, put 
down his bags. Straightening his creak- 
ing back, he gave ear to reporters who 
pesieged him in Hollywood’s Roosevelt 
Hotel. To their questions, he gave curt 
replies. 

Was he one of the three incorporators 
of the Townsend Plan, as reported from 
Washington ? 

He was. 

Did he care to make any statements 
on the subject? 

He did not. 

What was more, he was “completely 
indifferent” to the whole movement. His 
prother, Dr. Francis E. Townsend- 
with Robert Earl Clements—had start- 
ed the thing. “They needed another 
name to meet the legal requirement of 
three incorporators, so I let them use 
mine.’ With that, the head porter re- 
turned to hisework. 

Last week no one else in the Old Age 
Revolving Pensions Ltd.—alias_ the 
Townsend Plan—exhibited such Olym- 
pian unconcern. The movement's lead- 
ers had fallen out. A Congressional in- 
vestigation widened the breach, played 
one faction against another, and strewed 
OARP dirty linen over front pages. Re- 
sult: Earnest -old folks everywhere 
hadn't the slightest notion where the 
Cause was heading and who in the 
struggle for power would emerge to 
lead it there. 


Rerorm: Early in the week Francis 
E. Townsend, founder and patron 
saint, began to shuffle and reorganize 
the plan’s hierarchy. 

First off, he wanted to oust the satel- 
lites of co-founder Clements, just re- 
signed as secretary-treasurer of the or- 
ganization. The doctor knew that if he 
could speedily create a new regime, 


The Team of Townsend and Clements; Split 
External 


y Internal Dissension, 


any more Congressional findings about 
the old would be at least partially 
nullified. 

Next, he acted to nip an incipient 
hubbub over recent revelations that he 
and Clements had pocketed about $1,- 
100 a month from their jointly-owned 
“official” Townsend Weekly. In a pub- 
lic announcement, the doctor promised 
to turn over 90 per cent of future 
profits to the OARP treasury. 

Then a spectacular third step. He 
appointed a new seven-man board of 
directors. To many Townsendites, that 
looked fine. However, the seven would 
be responsible—not to the .rank and 
file of OARP clubs, but to Francis E. 
Townsend, M.D. 


SpoTLicut: When Representative C. 
Jasper Bell’s special House’ Committee 
first started prying under the Townsend 
Plan’s lid two weeks ago, the lagging 
testimony set perennial hearing-goers 
yawning. Last week it was a different 
story. Committee Counsel James Sul- 
livan, fully recovered from his severe 
cold, made fur fly. Most of the while 
his whip cracked about the heels of 


.OARP’s ex-secretary, Robert Clements. 


Private Corporation: First Sullivan 
turned the spotlight on the OARP'’s in- 
corporation papers. “You know of 
course,” he asked Clements, “that you 
and Dr. Townsend could take the money 
that came in, whether it was $500 to 
$500,000, dissolve the corporation, and 
divide the cash between yourselves ?”’ 

Yes, Clements had recently found that 
out. But he had “regarded the corpora- 
tion as a trust fund.” 


Figurehead: Little by little Sullivan 
drew from Clements admissions pur- 
porting to show an unexpectedly world- 


KEYSTONE 


Attack 


ly side to Dr. Townsend, generally re- 
garded as a starry-eyed figurehead. 

Once, said Clements, the doctor had 
urged him to consider a money-raising 
scheme Townsend thought might have 
“millions in it.” Again, the doctor had 
insisted on keeping Edward J. Margett, 
OARP’s efficient area manager for 
Northern California. Clements report- 
ed that Margett’s record of four indict- 
ments—none of them resulting in con- 
victions—apparently made no differ- 
ence. 

More. Dr. Townsend had collected 
$1,700 from an OARP mass meeting in 
Los Angeles last February. Clements 
testified the money was not turned into 
the treasury; he didn’t know what had 
become of it. From the floor, Town- 
send’s attorney, Sheridan Downey, 
jumped up to explain. But the commit- 
tee wouldn’t listen. 


*‘Rejuvenators’: Loudest laughs of the 
week came when Sullivan delved’ into 
The Townsend Weekly’s income sources. 
Ninety-nine per cent of the paper’s ad- 
vertising revenue, he held, came from 
advertisements of patent medicines— 
principally “rejuvenators” and “night 
rising cures.” To prove his point, Sulli- 
van settled back and read sample ads 
to his audience: 

I was a weak woman of 60, but now 
I am as strong and good as ever. 

Thomas Parr married a second time 
at 120; you can also be helped. 


The doctor, Clements reported, 
thought ads for Currier stomach tabu- 
lets were quite all right; in fact the 
doctor “eats them by the handful.” 


“T took them, too,” interjected Rep- 
resentative Samuel Collins of Califor- 
nia, “and they damn near killed me.” 


Accounts: As Clements left the wit- 
ness stand, John Bloodsworth, bulky 
and studious-looking auditor from 
Price, Waterhouse & Co., took his place. 
He and a four-man auditing staff, on 
committee instructions, had sweated 
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Chief Investigator Sullivan Studies the 
Townsend Weekly’s 


Ads 


‘Rejuvenator’ 
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over OARP’s books for more than two 
weeks. But they had made little head- 
way, he said. 

Why? Because the books previous 
to last July 1 “were not very. suscep- 
tible to audit.” Pressed, he explained 
they were “incomplete, confused and 
muddled.” 


Recess: Before the week-end, Chair- 
man Bell called his colleagues into a 
secret huddle, then announced a 10- 
day adjournment. Mentioning some- 
thing about “hot tips” which required 
immediate investigation, he sent Rep- 
resentative Joseph Garvagan to Cali- 
fornia as a one-man subcommittee. 

Students of Congressional inquiries 
felt that need for further preparation 
had more to do with the delay than any 
“tips.”” Admittedly, Sullivan had start- 
ed his hearings too soon; impatient Con- 
gressmen had rushed him to scotch the 
Townsend Plan before primary elec- 
tions back home began plaguing them. 
Now, with quarreling Townsend officials 
tattling on each other, each delay might 
provide the committee with more am- 
munition. 


Monday, in The Weekly, Dr. Town- 
send hinted he was tiring of the strug- 
gle: “I feel that very soon I am going 
to be compelled to retire from the sort 
of life I have been leading for the last 
two years.” 

Should the doctor retire at 69, his 
49-year-old attorney, Sheridan Downey, 
would be all ready to take complete 
charge. Within the past few weeks 
Downey, 1934 candidate for Lieutenant 
Governor of California on the EPIC 
ticket, has edged himself into power. 
Now he fills the position once held by 
Robert Clements—that of OARP’s hard- 
headed driving force. 


BONUS: ‘Equal Justice for All— 
Especially the Future Vetcrans’ 


A young Princetonian in search of 
$2,000,000,000 arrived in Washington 
last week. Thomas Riggs Jr. declined 
to beat about the bush; he had an eye 
for the proprieties. No sooner was he 
in the capital than he called on Chair- 
man O’Connor of the House Rules Com- 
mittee. 

“I want to know how to register as 
a lobbyist?” 

O’Connor 
what?” 

“For the Veterans of Future Wars.” 

“What's this—a joke?” 


blinked. “Lobbyist for 


“No.” Riggs reproved him with a 
solemn stare. “I’m serious. We've got 
a bill—.” 


“Sure, so have I—.” 

Riggs overrode him: “We want the 
government to give a bonus of $1,000 
to every male citizen between the ages 
of 18 and 36, payable June, 1965.” 

O’Connor interrupted. “My proposal 
is to give a pension to the widow of the 
Unknown Soldier and his children.” 

“I think the government should,” 
said Riggs hastily. “But how do I 
register ?” 


He didn’t have to, O’Connor ex- 
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plained. There was no law about that 
—yet. 

“Thanks,” said Riggs. ‘Then I think 
I'll go lobby. See you later.” 

EQUAL JUSTICE FOR ALL—ESPECIALLy 
THE FUTURE VETERANS. 

While Riggs whispered the nationa) 
slogan to every Congressman he could 
buttonhole, the VFW-bonus machine 
picked up speed. Since its birth at a 
dinner-table conversation in a Prince. 
ton undergraduate club two months 
ago, the organization had spread over 
200 other campuses. As one sponsor 
put it: “Manifest destiny has laid ap. 
other golden egg.” 

The Home Fire Division claimed a 
muster-roll of 100,000 college girls aviq 
for a trip to their future sons’ graves— 
though one unit offered to swap its 
European jaunt for a trip to Princeton, 

At Cornell, Future Munitions Work. 
ers organized. 

At Rensselaer Polytechnic, Future 
Profiteers demanded advances on con- 
tracts-yet-to-be-let. Future Gold Dig- 
gers at Sweetbriar formed a chapter 
“to sit on the laps of the profiteers 
while they drink champagne during the 
next war.” 

Detachments of Future Chaplains to 
safeguard the spiritual welfare of the 
veterans sprang up at Yale Divinity 
School, Princeton Theological Seminary, 
and Boston University School of Theol- 
ogy. 

The University of Toronto Vets 
elected Oliva Dionne, father of the quin- 
tuplets, as honorary president, then 
modestly urged the Alumni Association 
to erect cenotaphs on the campus “in 
memory of our coming sacrifice in giv- 
ing our lives to our country.” 


At headquarters, a little office on 
Nassau Street, Princeton, National 
Commander Lewis Gorin plotted his 
countrywide bonus battle. Sleepy-eyed 
seniors shuffled a flood of mail and dic- 
tated scads of letters. 


To State commanders, General Gorin 
dispatched instructions spiced with ex- 
hortation: ‘Denounce to the world un- 
authorized organizations bearing our 
name, keep an eye on your subordinates 
throughout the State, and may God and 
the people of America go with you... 


Ecuo AND ReE-EcHO: From the floor 
of the House of Representatives, Con- 
gressman Fuller of Arkansas burst into 
resounding oratory: “This movement is 
... saturated with communism, foreign 
influence, and a total disregard of true 
American patriotism.” Chairman Mc- 
Swain of the House Military Affairs 
Committee told 50 patriotic societies 
that it was a “travesty” upon them. 
Even more disturbed, Representative 
McFarlane demanded that the Black 
lobby investigation committee begin at 
once a thorough inquiry into these 
“tools of Wall Street coupon-clippers. 

To McFarlane’s slap, Southern Re- 
gional Commander U. J. P. Rushton 
officially turned the movement’s cheek, 
wiring Black: “We take this opportu- 
nity of offering you the full and com- 
plete access to all our books, corre 
spondence, both telephonic and postal 
... In this spirit of conscience-free © 
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operation, we trust that we shall be 
joined by fellow-organizations, the 
‘American Legion and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars.” 


. 
TORNADOES: Ill Winds Blow a 
Few Southern States No Good 


William T. Porter, 67, lay sick in bed. 
Outside his four-room frame house near 
Gordo, Ala., he heard a roar. Louder. 
Suddenly a great whirling wind tore 
the roof off the house, hurtled debris 
about, then passed on. William T. Por- 
ter still lay in bed, unharmed. 

Hundreds of others didn’t share his 
immunity from the tornado. 

It started near the Florida-Georgia 
border. Lightning flared. High above 
the dark earth, stormy skies spawned a 
funnel-shaped cloud. Before the next 
day’s sun had set, that cloud had trav- 
eled across five States. 

At dawn it struck Cordele, Ga., with 
full force. Spinning at 90 miles an hour, 
the tornado ploughed a three-block-wide 
furrow through town. Trees toppled. 
Houses crumpled. Telephone poles fell 
in a snarl of wires. 

That evening it gathered its full 
strength again and pounced on Greens- 
boro, N. C. While somewhere in the 
darkness the tornado blew itself out, 
eleven Southern towns got ready to bury 
their dead. 


Eycore: But the Wind Gods were not 
yet appeased. Early this week new tor- 
nadoes swooped down on Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, and parts of Ten- 
nessee. Again wires crackled with lists 
of dead and injured. More sleepy towns 
broke into print: Red Bay, La Crosse, 
Booneville, Cross Bridges, Henderson. 

In Tupelo, Miss.—first city to buy 
TVA electric power—spinning winds 
wrecked fifteen residential blocks. Fires 
broke out. Scores of injured overflowed 
hospitals, business buildings, even the 
court house. Doctors and nurses worked 
by pocket flashlights and lanterns. 

Leaving 135 dead, the tornado roared 
eastward to Gainesville, Ga., smashing 
the business district. Again flames 
Seared the wreckage. Debris piled up in 
the streets. Undertakers turned undam- 
aged houses into improvised morgues. 

Altogether in eight Southern States 


a week’s tornadoes had killed more 
than 300. 


VANDENBERG: Who Got How 
Much From the AAA? He Asks 


In a Presidential year newspapers, 
magazines, research institutions and 
political organizations delight in run- 
hing popular polls. Last week most re- 
Sults showed Gov. Alf Landon leading 
the race for the Republican nomination. 
Then came Borah, Hoover, Knox. Down 
in fifth place trailed Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg of Michigan, an also-ran. 

Professional politicians thought oth- 
erwise. By and large, they had come 
to view Vandenberg as the likeliest of 
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‘Asout So Bic—’: 


Two weeks ago, President Roosevelt 
sailed into Southern waters with two fishing companions, 
Uncle Fred Delano and son James. In this election year he 
cruised not, as once, aboard Vincent Astor’s sumptuous yacht 
Nourmahal, but on the refurbished Coast Guard cutter Po- 
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tomac. At left, the old Nourmahal days of 34: Expansively the 
President indicates a 3-foot whopper. 


At right, more con: 


servatively, he measures between thumb and forefinger a 3}. 
incher—possibly a porgy hauled over the Potomac’s side las 
fortnight. This week the party retraced its sea-tracks to Florida. 








dark horses—second only to Landon in 
GOP race. 

In recent weeks while Hoover has 
scattered bon mots, Borah orated, and 
Knox stumped the country, Vanden- 
berg has made himself the biggest 
Congressional thorn in the New Deal’s 
side. His strategy: To strengthen his 
position in the Senate, snipe away at 
the Administration’s weak spots, and 
bide his time. 

First golden opportunity was the 
Florida ship canal fight. Already the 
Administration had sunk $5,000,000 of 
relief money in the project. Two months 
ago the President asked Congress to 
allot $12,000,000 more. Adroitly, Van- 
denberg wangled the support of scat- 
tered Democratic colleagues and de- 
feated the appropriation. As the result, 
the Administration must either drop 
the canal and waste the $5,000,000 or 
use more relief funds, amid squawks of 
“dictatorship.” 

In effect, Vandenberg became the real 
Senate minority leader. Charles L. Mc- 
Nary of Washington, official Republi- 
can leader, had weakened his position 
by voting with the Administration on 
half a dozen major bills, including the 
Florida canal. 

Next, Vandenberg socked the invali- 
dated AAA. He hinted broadly that cer- 
tain AAA checks deserved a little scru- 
tiny. After Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace demurred, the Senator intro- 
duced a resolution demanding that all 
AAA bounties over $10,000 be made 
public. 

Wallace laughed it off: “If we make 
the benefit payments public, somebody 
might come along and kidnap the farm- 
er’s daughter.” More seriously, he 
protested that a large staff would need 
six weeks to furnish the data. 


Nonsense, replied Vandenberg. 

Finally, this week, Wallace came 
through with some AAA figures: $1,- 
067,665 in three checks to a Florida 


sugar corporation; $123,747 to a Mis- 
sissippi cotton company headed by Os- 
car Johnston, an AAA official; $157,000 
to a California corporation, the world’s 
largest hog farming company. 
Surrendering, the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture insisted he wasn’t opposed to 
the purposes of the Vandenberg resolu- 
tion. “The department merely requests 
time to prepare an accurate report.” 


. 
LUKE LEA: The Former Empire 
Builder Ceases to Be No. 29,409 


December, 1918. With the big guns 
silent at last along the Western Front, 
a stormy Welshman, David Lloyd 
George, shrieked to a frenetic British 
electorate: “Hang the Kaiser.” 

But over in France a colonel in the 
A.E.F. did more than talk. Rounding 
up nine equally rambunctious souls, 
Luke Lea, one-time Senator and news- 
paper publisher from Tennessee, sped 
across the Dutch border determined to 
kidnap the exiled Kaiser as ‘a Christ- 
mas present for President Wilson.” 

They pulled up before the Imperial 
hideaway at Amerongen, stalked into 
an ante-room, and announced: “We’re 
American correspondents. We'd like 
to see the Kaiser.” 

Through a door they could hear a 
thick Hohenzollern accent. They had 
him! But the attendant demanded 
credentials. 

For a moment Lea thumbed his auto- 
matic. Then he spied a detail of ro- 
bust Dutch guards outside the window, 
nodded a hasty good-bye, and led his 
Kaiser-hunters safely back across the 
frontier. 

The story of the exploit soon reached 
home and Colonel Lea returned to 
Nashville, Tenn., a hero leading his 
troops down flag-decked avenues. 


BaALtoon: No hero last week, Luke 
Lea doffed convict stripes for mufti, 


and walked out of North Carolina's 
State Prison—paroled after serving 23 
months of a 6-to-10-year sentence for 
fraud. 

Like everything else in his career, 
Luke Lea’s fraud radiated grandiose 
impracticality. Together with Rogers 
Caldwell, a rising banker, he had set out 
after the war to dominate the South. 
Lea would become its Hearst, Caldwell 
its Morgan, and the two would work 
hand in glove. Lea rapidly collected 
five newspapers in the Midsouth. He 
was Boss. Politicians kowtowed in his 
presence. Even the hillbillies knew him 
as maker and breaker of Tennessee 
Governors. 

With Lea’s journalistic and financial 
backing, Caldwell & Company extend- 
ed its $500,000,000 tentacles in all di- 
rections, sucking in banks, insurance 
companies, and manufacturing and 
commercial concerns. 


Bane: The Autumn winds of 1929, 
however, tore their balloon from its 
moorings. Despite Lea’s_ desperate 
maneuverings and occasional rubber 
checks, Caldwell & Company failed. 
With it, banks crashed throughout the 
South—18 in Tennessee, 67 in Arkans- 
as, 20 in Kentucky. Not since the Civil 
War had the South seen such financial 
chaos. 

North Carolina ordered a legislative 
probe of the “politico-banking alliance. 
One thing led to another. Rogers Cald- 
well didn’t go to jail, but in 1931 a jury 
of North Carolinians convicted Luke 
Lea and his partner-son, Luke Jr., of 
defrauding the Central Bank & Trust 
Co. at Asheville of $1,300,000. Almost 
three years of legal squabbling followed 
in local courts, courts of appeal and the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
May 10, 1934, the Leas became Nos. 
29,408 and 29,409. 

Pleading poor health, Luke Jr. wo? 
release within three months. But his 
husky 6-foot father stayed on. The 
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ex-Boss lived a model prison life, work- 
ing diligently as an orderly in the con- 
vict hospital. 

Finally paroled for good behavior 
last week, he would say nothing of: 
plans to rebuild his Lost Empire. To 
Warden H. H. Honeycutt, he simply 
remarked: “I'm sorry to leave you.’ 

“You must come back some time,” 
the warden replied, “any time you can.’ 


TAXES: The House Tries Passing 


The Soak-the-Corporations Buck 


“I’m here to protest this proposed 
tax on the surpluses of corporations 

. I demand that this new tax be 
not imposed.” 

With that. Mayor William Nissley 
McNair of Pittsburgh last week settled 
his lanky figure in a chair, hooked his 
thumbs in the armholes of his vest, 
and began dictating to Congressmen. 


For an hour the Ways and Means 
Committee room echoed to his irrever- 
ent jibes. Finally he waved a casual 
hand toward the 25 somber faces 
around the great horseshoe bench. “Of 
course, you guys can put on these taxes 
if you want to...” 

At that phrase “you guys,” com- 
mittee members all but swallowed 
their cigars. Chairman Robert L. 
Doughton whammed a sharp tattoo 
with his gavel. 

The Mayor simply raised his voice 
above the din and roared on. 

“Be quiet,” shouted Doughton. 


“I’m Mayor of a big city,” McNair 
shot back, “and you can’t stop me.” 

“We can call a policeman.” 

“Aw, why all the dignity?” Then 
His Honor bobbed up, clapped on his 
hat, knocked over a chair, and whisked 
out. Over his shoulder, he shot one 
parting remark: “No one can keep ME 
quiet!” 


MuppLe: It was not the first time 
the new Roosevelt tax program had 
curdled dispositions. When first pro- 


posed last month, the plan sounded 
simple enough: Slap a levy of about 
33-per cent on corporation incomes not 
distributed as dividends; subject all divi- 
dends to the 4 per cent normal income 
tax, and presto—$620,000,000 in new 
revenue! 

But hardly. had Chairman Doughton 
put a subcommittee to work framing 
detailed plans, before. it hit snags. 
Banks and insurance companies, de- 
pendent on large reserves, seemed to 
deserve special treatment. So did for- 
eign corporations operating in the 
country. And what about railroads 
and corporations in receivership? 


Lost in a maze of statistics and 
technicalities, the subcommittee hag- 
gled for two weeks. Then last fort- 
night it tossed a crude and befuddling 
schedule of taxes to the full committee. 
In outline, the 5,000-word draft pro- 
posed: 

1—Repeal of all present taxes on corpora- 

fon incomes and capital stock; substitution 
of two schedules of levies on incomes which 
corporations don’t distribute as dividends. 
Corporations netting less than $10,000 a year 
would pay a tax of 1 to 29 per cent, depend- 
ing on the proportion of income left undivid- 
ed. Corporations netting more than $10,000 a 
year would pay taxes ranging from 4 to 42% 
per cent. 

2—Individual citizens would pay the full 
normal income tax of 4 per cent on dividends, 
now exempt. 

3—Banks, trust companies, insurance com- 
panies, and corporations in receivership would 
be taxed at a flat rate of 15 per cent. For- 
eign corporations would pay a flat 22% per 
cent levy, as would corporations legally re- 
stricted from paying dividends. 

4—Intercorporate dividends would be fully 
taxed as income in the hands of recipients. 

Briefly, it all meant that small-in- 
come corporations would have to pump 
out some 55 per cent of surplus revenue 
in dividends if they would avoid pay- 
ing higher taxes than at present. 
Large-income corporations would have 
to pay about 70 per cent in dividends. 
These dividends would then be sub- 
ject to the normal personal income tax 
of 4 per cent. 


Pros AND Cons: No one realized bet- 
ter than the committeemen that the 
proposals were far from perfect. But 
also no one better knew that the whole 


UNDERWOOD & UN 


scheme would be completely revised, as 
usual, when it reached the Senate. 

Hence Chairman Doughton and his 
colleagues planned to change the bill 
only slightly, zip it through the House 
by late April, and then let the Senate 
struggle to turn it into a practicable 
and just tax law. 

All last week the House committee 
went through the formality of staging 
hearings. Along with the ebullient 
Mayor McNair, some twenty witnesses 
showed up. Guy T. Helvering, Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, bestowed 
his blessing on the plan. So did a New 
York lawyer named David Stock. And, 
to the delight of Republican committee 
members, Max Bedacht, Communist, 
added his support. 

The rest—National Association of 
Manufacturers members, Liberty Lea- 
guers, and individual businessmen— 
chanted a chorus of protest. 


HOUSING: Senator Wagner Hopes 
U. S. May Follow England’s Lead 


As a youth in New York, Robert F. 
Wagner, son of an East Side janitor, 
grew up in slums and learned to de- 
test them. Last week Robert F. Wag- 
ner, United States Senator, introduced 
a bill authorizing Uncle Sam to spend 
$896,000,000 in four years to build de- 
cent dwellings for 600,000 slum families. 

In February President Roosevelt 
shied away from Senator Wagner's ten- 
year housing program, which called 
for an expenditure of $300,000,000 the 
first year. More modest, the present 
bill provides for a first-year Treasury 
grant of $51,000,000 and an RFC loan 
of $100,000,000. To supervise the pro- 
gram, the act would set up a permanent 
United States Housing Authority. 

Aimed to satisfy both the champions 
of government subsidies and the de- 
fenders of private enterprise, the Wag- 
ner Bill would let local housing au- 
thorities do most of the work. From 
the government they could get grants 
up to 45 per cent of a project’s cost 
and loans up to 55 per cent. Where 
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local officials lacked initiative, the 
Housing Authority itself could build 
“demonstration” projects—provided 
rents would take care of interest and 
amortization on at least 55 per cent of 
cost. 

Senator Wagner’s comment: “It 
should be like England’s housing pro- 
gram, which started modestly and be- 
came one of the biggest and finest 
things they have.” 


HEARST: Committee Gets More 
Arms for War With Publisher 


Few Congressmen care to stir up the 
noisy wrath of William Randolph 
Hearst’s 28 newspapers, 13 magazines, 
and 8 radio stations. But bolder than 
others are those members whose dis- 
tricts are not flooded with Hearst head- 
lines. 

Three weeks ago Representative 
McSwain of South Carolina brought 
down the House with a blast at 
“Hearst ... the fiend of San Simeon.” 
Oratorical support promptly came 
from fellow Representatives—Hill of 
Alabama, Blanton of Texas, Short of 
Missouri, Monaghan of Montana. Later 
a trio of Senators joined the attack: 
Wheeler of Montana, Black of Ala- 
bama, and Minton of Indiana. 


Not one of the Hearst-critics comes 
from a constituency where the aging 
publisher has a newspaper. On the 
other hand, Senator Royal S. Copeland, 
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Hearst Field: Day in the Senate: Senator Minton (To 
. Nail; Senator Copeland (Top Right) Is Taken Aback ; 
sO enhach.,,(Lower Left) Cries ‘Bribery’; 
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the one man who rose to say nice 
things about him, hailed from New 
York, where Hearst prints six papers. 

Last week a husky, spectacled Sen- 
ator from Washington proved himself 
the exception. Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach, from the Hearst-papered city of 
Seattle, opened up by charging the 
newspaper-magnate with “bribery... 
intimidation ... forgery.’ He finished 
by quoting the historian, Charles A. 
Beard: “There is not a cesspool of 
vice and crime which Hearst had not 
raked and exploited.” 

Between these two, Schwellenbach 
sandwiched enough elaborately docu- 
mented oratory to fill fifteen pages in 
the Congressional Record. He poured 
forth no wisecracks like Senator Min- 
ton’s the previous week: “Hearst would 
not know the Goddess of Liberty if she 
came down off her pedestal and bowed 
to him. He probably would try to get 
her telephone number.” 

But in some 25,000 words, Schwellen- 
bach disposed of the publisher as one 
who had promoted the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War to increase his papers’ circu- 
lation, brought about the death of 
President McKinley by advocating 
assassination under certain circum- 
stances, attempted to bribe Mexican 
officials to obtain documents purport- 
ing to prove bribery of American Sen- 
ators, and secured news stories by 
“larceny.” 

The publisher lost no time in joining 
battle. His Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
revived a sobriquet conceived years ago 
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by Schwellenbach’s opponents, “Looney 
Looey.” From his San Simeon, Calif,, 
retreat, Hearst himself fired @ blast at 
the Senator: “He is hiding behind a 
cuttlefish cloud of vituperation and fa]. 
sification.” 


MESSAGE-GRABBING: No _ long-stand- 
ing feud prompted Schwellenbach’s bar. 
rage; Hearst’s Post-Intelligencer haq 
once supported him; more recently, it 
had remained neutral. 


Real cause of the battle lay in 
Schwellenbach’s membership on the 
Black lobby investigating committee, 
With other members, he stood as a de- 
fendant in a Hearst lawsuit charging 
unwarranted seizure of the publisher's 
telegrams. 


Insiders unhesitatingly labeled 
Schwellenbach’s diatribe as part of the 
committee’s new counteroffensive—a 
campaign to prove that Hearst had 
committed acts that made telegram- 
seizing look like the deed of a Good 
Samaritan. 

By this week the campaign seemed 
to have accomplished at least one of its 
prime purposes. To finance his legal 
battles, Senator Black had asked 
Congress to give him an additional 
$10,000. Before the oratory faded, a 
vote against the appropriation became 
a vote for Hearst. Not a dissenting 
voice piped up in the Senate. And in 
the House, favorable action by the 
Rules Committee virtually assured the 
committee its legal funds. 
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THE PRESIDENT: 
Signed bill extending until Apr. 1, 1937, 
Title I of the FHA, authorizing insurance 


of loans for home modernization. 

Reappointed George L. Berry, Coor: tor 
for Industrial Cooperation, to continu 
work on plans for voluntary regulation of 
industry as an NRA substitute. 

SENATE: 

Adopted, without record vote, a res 
providing $100,000 for investigation of 
campaign expenditures in 1936; amended 
resolution to include inquiry into possible 
use of Federal funds or patronage t< } 
coming primary and general elect 

Passed $23,299,428 Legislative Appropriation 
Bill; sent it to conference. 

Time in debate: 24 hours, 49 minutes 

HOUSE: 

Passed Koppleman Bill allowing the ! 
loan $25,000,000 on “reasonable s 
to persons whose property was d ged 
by the flood; sent it to Senate. 

Received committee report on $114.667,40 
appropriation bill for the Departm« 
State ($17,654,400), Justice ($41,2' 
Commerce ($34,054,700) and Labo 
697,000). The report praised the “spl: 1 
results” of the Bureau of Investigati: I 


increased its budget estimate by $1! 
to total of $6,025,000. 


Time in debate: 19 hours, 50 minutes 
DEPARTMENTS: 

State Secretary Hull placed a compl 
bargo on tin-plate scrap—a valuabl« 
time commodity—from Apr. 16 to July 1. 

State Department announced the withdra\ 


of Iranian diplomatic and consula! 
resentatives in this country as a pro 
against the treatment of Iranian subject 
by the American press. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Tennessee Valley Authority in a Congression- 
al report recommended the appropriation 
of $144,500,000 for six new dams, bringing 
total allotments for TVA to $379,088,525. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Apr. 2) 


Receipts ...... Jabsedesdidooenss $57,454,554. 60 
Expenditures ...ccccscccesseees $109,619, 907.96 
Balance ...... o ccccccc ccc cs o$2,914,336, 426.21 
Deficit, fiscal year............$2,206,392.810.51 
Public Debt o2eeee :$31, 436,657, 887.63 





"Official news not reported cloowhere in department. 
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FAR EAST: 


Tamsik-Bulak the First Objective 


Ina Yet Undeclared War; Two Heroes Go Home on Ice 
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K WANTUNG 


From Kwantung the Continental High Command Watches 


Japan’s ‘Peaceful Interests’ 


Dispatches from Urga: 

Hundreds of Japanese and Manchu- 
kuoans in armored trucks, supported by 
tunks and artillery, penetrated our ter- 
vitory in the region of Manchouli. 

They seized the border post at Adyk- 
Dolon and pushed on in an unprovoked 
foray 30 miles into Outer Mongolia, at- 
tempting to take the town Tamsik- 
Bulak. 

After two days’ furious battling, 
Mongolian forces repulsed the invaders. 

From Kwantung, Japanese continen- 
tal army headquarters: 

Manchukuoan infantry, tanks and ar- 
tillery were forced to engage Mongo- 
lians while chasing off twelve Mongol 
planes that had been bombing Manchu- 
kuoan territory. 

Both sides agreed on one point: 
heavy losses. 

Urga called the Kwantung version “a 
Shameless lie.” The Manchukuoan Gov- 
ernment demanded “instant cessation of 
hostile Mongolian action . . . or steps 
will be taken to insure defense.” 

Moscow charged that “Kwantung 
army officials engineered the outbreak 
to disrupt diplomatic efforts toward 
peace between Russia and Japan.” In 
Tokyo, a Foreign Office spokesman 
evasively opined: “Whatever may have 


occurred will not bring serious conse- 
quences,” 


WARNINGS: 
charges failed to camouflage the basic 
fact: Last week’s incident, the most 
Serious frontier conflict to° date, ‘repre- 


Charges and _ counter- 


Along a 2,000-Mile Front 


sented the first actual effort to capture 
a town. 

In Moscow, Russian Vice Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs Stomoniakoff 
warned Ambassador Tamekichi Ota 
that Japan assumed grave responsibili- 
ties if it allowed an overzealous army 
command to increase the present causes 
for friction. “The situation doesn’t per- 
mit pacifically waiting for development 
of events.” . 

Slyly, Ota replied: “But Japan has 
no knowledge of what relations exist 
between the Soviet Union and Outer 
Mongolia.” The Russian had heard the 
Gaimusho’s favorite excuse before. He 
firmly reminded Ota of the Soviet mu- 
tual aid pact with Mongolia—which 
means armed assistance in case of ag- 
gression. 


Reminder of the month-old pact 
caused Manchukuoan militarists to 
bristle anew. 


With Moscow and Tokyo calmly un- 
raveling red tape despite the roar of 
guns in the Gobi, army firebrands sud- 
denly changed ammunition from bul- 
lets to bombast. They streaked again 
across the Far Eastern horizon the 
warning of a Japanese-German alli- 
ance. 


The Manchurian Daily News—Japa- 
nese-owned English-language paper at 
Dairen and considered the continental 
army’s mouthpiece blustered: “Two 
powerful nations—Japan and Germany 


—will form an opposition 4 Russia at- 


tacks.” $c 


DeriANce: This bluff had no official 
echo in Tokyo. Lt. Gen. Juzo Nishio, 
new assistant Chief of Staff, inaugu- 
rated his duties with: 

“I assure the nation that I am con- 
vinced a war between Japan and Russia 
is impossible . . . However, we must 
be prepared for any emergency.” 

Newspapers saw an emergency near 
and blew horns of warning. Asahi de- 
clared: “Japanese military authorities 
are considering measures to substan- 
tially increase strength in Manchukuo 
to prevent further invasions.” Hochi 
stormed: “If the Soviets continue their 
challenging attitude, Japan cannot help 
but take definite action to defend 
Manchukuo.” 

Kokumin Shimbun darkly hinted that 
soon Premier Hirota would issue a 
“final warning” to the Soviets. 

The Premier let the newspapers in- 
fer what they pleased. Moving with 
customary decision, he continued his 
policy of arbitration. As Foreign Min- 
ister he named Hachiro Arita, Liberal 
Ambassador to China. Arita’s knowl- 
edge of the Mongolian situation com- 
plements Hirota’s experience as former 
Ambassador to Russia. i. 


The new Minister immediately blast- 
ed the military hotheads’ war scare: 
“Frontier incidents will not affect the 
general relations between Russia and 
Japan.” 

But the stout, spectacled career dip- 
lomat admitted concern over Red agi- 
tation on the Asiatic continent. He 
foresaw ‘‘a most urgent task to rescue 
the Far East from the danger of Com- 
munist ideas.” 


In his general announcement of pol- 
icy, Arita adhered to the Hirota foreign 
program: settlement of pending prob- 
lems with China and Russia—while 
maintaining friendship with Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. He said noth- 
ing that would substantiate—or dis- 
credit—rumors that Japan will soon 
sign an alliance with Germany. 


The Foreign Minister’s peaceful pro- 
nouncements did not conceal one war- 
like fact: Officials stated the War Min- 
istry will demand a special budget of 
$300,000,000 to modernize and increase 
the armed forces in China and Man- 
chukuo. 


® After the battle last week, Soviet sol- 
diers staged a formal demonstration. 
To the Japanese they returned the bod- 
ies of two comrades killed in action. 

The Asahi’s editor honorably com- 
mented: 

“It was assured that the two bodies 
had been preserved most courteously 
in ice.” 

Lone DtsTANceE: Washington gossip 
last week echoed Oriental thunder with 
a tinkling anecdote. At 3 o’clock one 
night, persistent telephone ringing 
brought feet pattering in a low, white 
Massachusetts Avenue residence. 

A sleepy, slit-eyed house boy an- 
swered: “Japanese Embassy... .” 


Woman’s voice*” “ddiedembyr Ohio, 
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calling . . . is the Ambassador there?” 

“Please, His Excellency has retired. 
Who wanted him?” 

Man’s voice: “‘This is Samuel Pincus, 
World War veteran. I’ve spent 85 
cents on this call... it’s very impor- 
tant.” 

Hirosi Saito, who likes to address 
Veterans, Rotarians and similar civic 
groups, sprang out of bed: “How can 
the Embassy serve you, Mr. Pincus?” 

Mr. Pincus: “I’ve been reading about 
the Mongolian fighting .. . telling my 
friends it might develop into another 
world war .. .” 

Ambassador Saito: “I can assure 
you, Mr. Pincus, there is no possibility 
. . . Please rest your fears and—good 
night.” 

© 


GERMANY: ‘Penalty’ for Airman 
Who Flew in Face of the Party 


Last week Germany warmed up in 
Spring weather. And Winter hot air 
cooled. 

“For weeks wave after wave of mass 
meetings has rolled through Germany,” 
Propaganda Chief Goebbels declared. 
With the Reichstag election won, zeal- 
ots could loll in their Biergaerten. He 
decreed an “oratorical armistice” until 
Apr. 19. 

But silenced election cheers left a 
grating afternote. “As a technician, not 
a politician,’ Dr. Hugo Eckener had 
refused to boost the campaign with a 
paean on Hitler. 

With ill grace, Nazis charged, he had 
loosed the Graf Zeppelin and its new big 
brother, the von Hindenburg, on vote- 
catching trips. Penalty: literary exe- 
cution. Goebbels banished Dr. Ecke- 
ner’s name from all Reich newspapers. 


© At Nuremberg a Jewish cattle deal- 


er got six weeks’ imprisonment. His 
error: wearing brown pants. Non- 
Aryans, the court ruled, must not 


wear clothes the color of Nazi uni- 


forms. 


® Vienna, watching Berlin for cues, 
dosed Charlie Chaplin with Dictatorship 
antitoxin. More lenient than his Nazi 
neighbor, who banned “Modern Times” 
altogether, the Austrian censor gave 
qualified approval to Charlie’s film 
antics. He cut out the sequence where 
the Little Man waves a Communist 
emblem. 

Even in London the self-exiled British 
actor had failed to get by scot-free. 
The censor deleted Paulette Goddard’s 
quip on her mudbank shack—“It’s no 
Buckingham Palace .. .” 


SPAIN: Right and Left Against 
The Middle—and Each Other 
“Cromwell had them too!” 


With this wisecrack, Spain’s Leftist 
Republican Premier, Manuel Azana, 


laughs off gibes at Nature’s gifts to his 
homely face: four warts. 

But in Spanish political chaos the 
flustered Premier finds little to laugh 
at. Last week his “Left United Front,” 
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Koki Hirota: ‘There Shall Be 
No War While I Am Premier’ 


narrowly victorious in February’s 
election, edged to a wide-open split. 

Dictatorship in the guise of a Three- 
Headed Monster threatened to cause 
Azana’s downfall. 


Left: Largo Caballero, self-heralded 
“Lenin of. Spain,’’ demanded a “union 
of Iberian Soviet Republics,’’ eventual- 
ly to include Portugal. Fellow Revo- 
lutionary Socialists and Communists, 
bent on arming, backed the stocky ex- 
plasterer. If the Azana government, 
which they helped to elect, refused them 
Power, they would “seize it by force.” 


Right: Grimly aloof, the army primed 
rifle and cannon. Rumor spoke of a 
military coup any moment. Three 
weeks ago army leaders told the Pre- 
mier: “Stop the Reign of Terror or we 
intervene.” 

Ready to back up the army stood 
Rightist Republican Jose Maria Gil 
Robles, champion of the Catholics and 
hard-pressed Agrarians. 


Center: Conservative President Al- 
cala Zamora, observers said, planned 
a Nationalist government to head off 
the revolution. Virtually a Military 
Dictatorship, it would include political 
centrists and army moderates. 


Walkout: In the Spanish Congress, 
tempers blazed. Protesting Leftist 
maneuvers to unseat elected Conserva- 
tives, 160 Rightists walked out of the 
chamber. But a few days later they 
marched in again: this week Congress 
debates a Leftist vote of censure on 
President Zamora. Radicals would 
force his resignation and elect a presi- 
dent of their own. 

Left and Right cleared the decks for 


‘battle. 





Marxists crowed as they dealt the 
first blow. Congress’s Leftist “Cre- 
dentials Committee” invalidated the 
election of 28 Conservatives. This 
boosted the Socialists into the lead as 
the largest party: 89 seats. Rightist 
Catholic Agrarians, deprived of twelve 
members, dropped to second place with 
84 seats. 


Bourbon: At Nice on the French Rj- 
viera, ex-King Alfonso and his heir, 
Prince Juan, held secret conferences 
with their aides. Growing rumor: the 
lantern-jawed Hapsburg-Bourbon would 
re-enter Spanish politics to “‘save Spain 
from the Red Peril.” 


. 
CANADA: Alberta Premier Finds 


Millennium Didn’t Come in Time 


Two Sundays ago thousands of 
Albertans knelt before their Maker. 
They prayed in particular—not for the 
Peace of Mankind, nor for Spiritual 
Light, but for Premier William Aber- 
hart’s Social Credit proposals: $25 a 
month for every grown-up man and 
woman. 

Opponents charged the prayer-ex- 
horting Premier with religious fanati- 
cism: he even believed the Savior 
would return this year. 

But Aberhart snapped back: “I am 
not a fanatic . . Christ could not 
possibly come until 1943 .. .” 


Bonps: Last week investors in Al- 
berta securities prayed—not for will- 
o’-the-wisp monthly “dividends” but 
for hard cash lawfully due them. They 
owned $3,200,000 of the Province’s 
bonds due for repayment Apr. 1. To 
meet the obligation Alberta had only 
$550,000. Experts predicted that bond- 
holders, like Social Credit disciples, 
could whistle for their money. 

On Pay Day eve, Parliament Build- 
ing at Edmonton buzzed with excite- 
ment. Would the Ottawa government, 
which refused Alberta a loan, change 
its mind before midnight? 

Immediate cause of the crisis: In re- 
turn for a loan, the Dominion govern- 
ment, already saddled with $25,000,000 
of the Province’s debt, demanded Al- 
berta’s adherence to the proposed Do- 
minion-Provincial Loan Council. Ot- 
tawa statesmen, backed by all nine 
Provinces except Alberta, would guar- 
antee the Provinces’ loans but would 
supervise their bond issues. 

Aberhart flatly refused: the pro- 
posal threatened Alberta’s financial 
autonomy. 


Suock: April Fools’ Day found bond- 
holders victims of a grim joke and 
Canada with a big blot on its financial 
copybook—first Provincial bond de- 
fault in its history. “We haven't the 
money. I’m sorry but we must de- 
fault,” the bulky High Priest of Social 
Credit lamented. 

Next day Canadians reeled under 4 
still bigger shock. Into his Albertan 
legislature, where he controls nine- 
tenths of the seats, Premier Aberhart 
brought a compulsory refunding bill— 
open \repuuiation. 
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The measure, expected to pass quick- 
ly into law, makes every dollar of Al- 
perta’s $160,000,000 debt convertible 
into salable “perpetual stock” which 
need never be repaid. Minimum inter- 
est would be 21% per cent; no maxi- 
mum mentioned. Astounded investors 
reflected—all their bonds carried inter- 
est at 4 to 6 per cent. 


BRITAIN: Mr. Pickwick Rides 
Again, for the Honor of Boz 


The silvery note of a hunting horn 
punctuated the muffled roar of London 
traffic. A whip cracked, hoofs clicked 
—Mr. Pickwick and his jovial friends 
were off! 

Londoners gaped at four shiny 
horses, a bright-hued coach and gray- 
toppered passengers garbed in blue, 
green and red. Away from Charing 
Cross, site of the old Golden Cross 
Hotel, and down stately Whitehall, clat- 
tered the odd-looking outfit. Monstrous 
red buses slowed up, heads popped out 
of windows, pedestrians hoorayed. 

The rotund Mr. Pickwick, perched 
with his pals on the high rear seat, 
beamed behind his spectacles: the green 
fields of Kent and a good dinner awaited 
him. Mr. Winkle browsed on dogs and 
other things sportive. Mr. Tupman 


cast his romantic eye on the passing 
damsels. Mr. Snodgrass, like any poet, 
daydreamed in the Spring sun. 

Soon the tooting coach-and-four—the 
same that Dickens mentioned, and still 
well-preserved after 100 years—rum- 
bled out of London toward Rochester 
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on the Medway. At lofty Gads Hill 
where the novelist lived and died, Roch- 
ester’s Mayor regaled the Pickwickians. 


Boz AND Puiz: Mar. 31, 1836, London- 
ers found something new on their book- 
stalls—paper-bound booklets’ called 
“The Posthumous Papers of the Pick- 
wick Club.” Frontispiece by Seymour, 
popular artist. Notes by Boz-—child- 
hood nickname of Charles John Huffam 
Dickens, then 24 and a struggling writ- 
er. The pamphlets, first of a monthly 
series, told the adventures of a bunch of 
merry gentlemen gallivanting about 
the southerly English countryside. The 
Papers proved a flop—only 400 copies 
sold. 

But three months later a saucy, wise- 
cracking fellow strolled into Pickwick 
Papers. Sam Weller—‘Veller” he called 
himself—threw Britons into fits of 
laughter. Sales jumped. The fifteenth 
issue sold 40,000 copies. 

Now, ain’t this Boz a tip-top fel- 

ler? 

Lots writes well, but he writes Wel- 

ler! 
quipped William Makepeace Thackeray, 
another ambitious young writer. 

Soon the fame of Boz and his collab- 
orator Phiz, pseudonym of Hablot K. 
Browne, artist who succeeded Seymour, 
blew over the Seven Seas. 


CENTENARY: The rollicking ride to 
Rochester last week opened a series of 
events celebrating the novel’s cente- 
nary. The international enthusiasts re- 
traced Mr. Pickwick’s steps in many a 
flavorsome spot—the Great White 
Horse Inn at Ipswich, the Featherbot- 








tle at Cobham, the Saracen’s Head at 
Towcester. They trooped into 48 
Doughty Street, London, where Dick- 
ens wrote much of his Pickwick. 

At Portsmouth the novelist’s grand- 
son, Rear Admiral Gerald Dickens, 
toasted his forbear with a suggestion: 
The old home at Gads Hill should be 
turned into a national shrine. 


THE CROWN: King Answers His Own 
Phone, and Follows a Princely Precept 


As the old saying goes, “the most 
amusing experiences usually happen to 
the most amusing fellows.” 

Don Marquis has a store of anecdotes 
as famous as his tall tales about archy, 
the cockroach, and mehitabel, the tabby 
with resilient morals. Friends recount 
one of Marquis’s stories about a visit 
to London. 

Telephoning an acquaintance, he got 
cut into a call from the kitchen of 
Buckingham Palace to a fish market. 
The chef wanted to know: was the her- 
ring well kippered? If so, send some 
along. 

Marquis looked up the number of the 
fish market and, several hours later, 
telephoned. 

“This is Buckingham Palace.” 

“Yes, sir, your excellency.” 

“This is the King.” 

“Y-your Maj—” 

Deep Voice in broad American ac- 
cent: “Where’s dem fish?” 

As the fishmonger gasped, Marquis 
hung up. 

Last week Major Noel Furlong 
gasped, too. He called St. James’s Pal- 
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ace to ask a secretary what the protocol 
required in answering a Royal telegram 
of congratulations received after his 
horse, Reynoldstown, had won the 
Grand National Steeplechase. 

A slim voice broke into his inquiry, 
so the story goes: “This is the King 
speaking.” The major’s aplomb tee- 
tered for a moment. Before he could 
concoct a fittingly cutting rejoinder for 
what he thought was an officious un- 
derling, the voice continued: ‘You don’t 
need to do anything more. I accept your 
thanks.” 

Then, so the story continues Major 
Furlong talked with his sovereign about 
horses. 

Palace officials revealed that the 
King cannot resist answering a tele- 
phone wherever he hears one ringing. 


® King Edward used the red and gold 
Throne Room of Buckingham Palace 
for the first time since his accession 
when he received 500 subjects who pre- 
sented “loyal and dutiful addresses.” 
He told them: “As Prince of Wales, I 
bore a device with the ancient motto ‘I 
serve’ ...I shall hold this in constant 
remembrance, for a king can perform 
no higher function than that of service.” 

Shortly afterward he began to trans- 
late these words into action. After 
Prime -Minister Baldwin announced 
King Edward’s coronation will take 
place in May, 1937, the sovereign 
plunged into plans for paring down the 
cost of the usual million-dollar pageant. 
He hopes to eliminate some of the out- 
moded aspects of the ritual. 


RHINELAND: Words Like Echoes 
Of 1914; Youth vs. Old Guard 


Last week Adolf Hitler gracefully 
yielded the international spotlight to 
the fiddler of Rome (see Front Page). 
He rested his lungs and wrote peaceful 
—if slightly sardonic—words. 

The Locarno signatories had suggest- 
ed a neutralized Rhineland zone pend- 
ing final settlement of the Franco-Ger- 
man dispute. The Fuehrer replied: 


“Germany will never attack France 
or Belgium .. =, Their colossal arma- 
ments and enormous fortresses make 
this impossible .. .” 


Trumps: Then he laid down more 
cards of the suit played by the Locarno 
signatories. 


1—He suggested a four-month truce 
“until the atmosphere calms down.” 
A neutral commission of three would 
keep France, Belgium and Germany 
from increasing their present border 
forces. 

2—In the event of war, Germany 
would abstain from bombing cities, and 
using poison gas, big tanks and heavy 
artillery. (In the last two items, France 
and Russia each outranks the Reich.) 

3—Hitler renewed his wish to rejoin 
the League and his offer of a 25-year 
non-aggression pact with France and 
Belgium. 

‘The Fuehrer’s suggestion proved of 
slight comfort to the French. They 
cited experiences: ‘Who broke the Hague 
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anti-poison gas convention in 1915? 
They cited their military experts: Se- 
cretly Germany has been fortifying the 
Rhineland with a web of light fortifica- 
tions disguised as drainage works. They 
cited their national pride: No French- 
man ever could accept foreign supervis- 
ion of his country’s defenses! 

Even the British—vocally pro-Ger- 
man for the last four weeks—showed 
signs of cooling toward the nation that 
had kicked off the shaming shackles 
of Versailles. 

Anthony Eden made an ominous an- 
nouncement: “The British general staff 
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The Fuehrer Leaves Town to 
Enjoy an Oratorical Holiday 


. is prepared to consult with the 
French and Belgian general staffs.” 


In a crammed, quiet House of Coni- 


mons he explained: ‘Purely technical 
conversations . . . cannot prejudice the 
settlement we all wish to realize .. .” 


His decision and statement echoed 
almost word for word those of Sir Ed- 
ward Grey in July, 1914. 


YourH: Alarmists saw in this inci- 
dent the warning of an international 
calamity. War there would be. But 
many calmer political experts ob- 
served no darker sign than that of a 
clash between the Young Men and the 
Old Guard in British politics. 


Opening skirmish: an acrimonious 
squabble between David Lloyd George, 
aged wartime Premier, and Alfred Duff 
Cooper, 46-year-old War Secretary. 
The fiery Welshman saw the Young 
Men—with their staff talks—headed 
straight for a second World War. 
Cooper retorted: Who caused the first 
World War? 


Ace: Before the war a Cabinet Min- 
ister was usually under 50. Post-war 
Ministers have averaged more than 60. 
instead of slipping from 
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Oxford and Cambridge right into 
politics, the bright young men of that 
generation headed for the trenches. 

For the last two years several young 
war survivors have crowded the elder 
statesmen. 

Second man to Anthony Eden, 338- 
year-old Foreign Secretary, is that 
other handsome Captain—Alfred Duff 
Cooper, impulsive, outspoken war hero 
and husband of Lady Diana Manners. 
A month ago, he broke away from the 
traditional reserve of his War Ministry 
and blasted clergymen who protested 
against British rearmament: “What 
right have these fellows to criticize 
His Majesty’s Government?” 

To Cooper and Eden as well as a num- 
ber of lesser young political crusaders, 
the brothers Chamberlain play mentor, 
Sir Austen, crusty former Foreign Sec- 
retary, plots for them by remote con- 
trol. Neville, Treasury watchdog, who 
last week boasted of a $77,000,000 
budget surplus, may be the next Prime 
Minister. 

Persistent rumors that Stanley Bald- 
win, 68-year-old Premier, would resign 
next month, because of age and in- 
creasing deafness, made the shake-up 
appear closer. 

Tongues wagged again when young 
Lord Eustace Percy, reputed “Think- 
ing Machine” for Baldwin, quit as Min- 
ister Without Portfolio—because he 
had “nothing to do.” 

Three days later, Lord Percy sounded 
off as no. Cabinet officer would ever 
dare: “Germany has always been dis- 
satisfied. What we hear today is what 
we used to hear 30 years ago about 
Germany’s place in the sun... It’s high 
time these staff talks took place.” 


AustTrRiA: The French thought it high 
time, too. From Vienna came word of 
more treaty-junking. The Austrians re- 
vived universal military conscription— 
forbidden by the 1919 treaty of St. Ger- 
main. 

The increase in poverty-stricken 
Austria’s force was small—10,000. But 
should Hungary follow the example of 
Germany and Austria, Foreign Minister 
Titulescu of Rumania threatened imme- 
diate mobilization of the Little En- 
tente’s 500,000-man army. 

Logically the French would have to 
condemn Austria along with Germany. 
But behind Austrian rearmament stood 
France’s ally, Italy. 

Suddenly Foreign Minister Flandin 
reversed his refusal to consider Hitler's 
proposals. He put the Foreign Office to 
work preparing an even more elaborate 
counterplan—based on the late Premier 
Briand’s scheme for a United States of 
Europe. 

Armed with this cure-all, Flandin 
goes to Geneva this week—but with 
scant hope of persuading Britain to end 
sanctions. 

Anthony Eden has already promised 
the House of Commons more drastic 
measures. Winston Churchill goaded 
him: “Ethiopia is the most, melancholy 
chapter in Britain’s history.” 


= 
® Major Clement Atlee; Labor Party 
leader, accused Stanley Baldwin of 
“senile decayand osseous deficiency.” 
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BASEBALL: A Dark Horse Rides 
Out of West to Steal Spotlight 


Next Tuesday the curtain rises on the 
first Babe Ruthless season in 22 years. 
His successor as the most headlined 
ball player will probably be one of a 
trio of sluggers—Jimmy Foxx, Hank 
Greenberg, Lou Gehrig—or Dizzy Dean, 
the colorful pitcher. But according to 
baseball writers who have been travel- 
ing with the teams in the South, the 
stage is set for a miracle. Joe Di- 
Maggio, 21-year-old youngster making 
his major league debut on the New 
York Yankees, may steal the 1936 spot- 
light from all the veterans. 

Never in the history of the game has 
an untried rookie received so much ad- 
vance publicity and praise. Experts say 
he’s certain to make good. Newspapers 
have already ghost-written his auto- 
biography, and hair tonic manufac- 
turers are vying for the heavy-mopped 
Italian’s endorsement. 

Daniel M. Daniel, scribe, says Di- 
Maggio is a throwback to Joe Jackson, 
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Joe DiMaggio: Miracle Man? 


supposedly the most natural of all hit- 
ters. Lou Gehrig believes that “within 
three years he’ll develop into one of the 
greatest of all right-handed batters.” 
He weighs 187 pounds, is 6-feet-1, 
and with his large hands swings a 40- 
ounce bat—one ounce heavier than 
Gehrig wields. (Ruth, in his heyday, 
used a 52-ounce bat, but as he grew 


older gradually eased off to a 36-ounce 
weapon.) DiMaggio hits on a line to 
all fields, runs fast, and throws bullet 
pegs from the outfield. 

Last year, with the San Francisco 
Seals of the Pacific Coast League, he 
batted .398, hit 34 homers, and knocked 
in 154 runs. Colonel Ruppert bought 
him for $25,000. Last month the beer- 
magnate Yankee owner was chuckling 
over his bargain. DiMaggio started off 
in training camp with 12 hits out of his 
first 20 trips to the plate—an average 
of .600 for four exhibition games. Then 
he developed a stiff foot. 

Dr. Earl V. Painter, the team’s train- 
er, tried a cure: twenty minutes of 
diathermic treatment in a baking oven. 
DiMaggio, dark and leathery-looking, 
proved to have a very sensitive skin. He 
suffered a severe case of blisters that 
may make it impossible for him to 
sport his number 18 before President 
Roosevelt on opening day. But, guessed 
Dr. Painter last week-end, this is un- 
likely: ‘‘He’s a kid and will mend fast.” 

Son of a San Francisco fisherman, 
young Joe first became interested in 
baseball at the age of 10. Through a 
fence knothole he worshipped his ball- 
playing older brother. It never occurred 
to Joe that he could have arranged 
free admission to the park by asking 
his brother for a pass. 

He is no mental giant. Seldom can 
he bring himself to read a book. Be- 
sides baseball he likes only spaghetti 
and the movies. 

Just what writers and fans will nick- 
name him is still uncertain. Perhaps 
“Margie” or “DeMage,” or just plain 
Joe. But not “Dead Pan,” the nick- 
name he earned in the Far West when 
he was struggling to learn how to stop 
grounders. Now he’s sure of his every 
move and grins more than any other 
Yankee—apparently certain that he’ll 
soon be an idolized baseball hero. 


° 
GOLF: He Can’t Keep a Wife on 
Amateur Trophies, Little Finds 


Sixty years ago two brothers, one of 
them a star baseball pitcher, founded 
the firm of A. G. Spalding & Bro. to sell 
athletic equipment. At first they con- 
centrated on baseball bats, gloves and 
uniforms. Nine years later Julian W. 
Curtiss, a Yale rowing hero who now 
referees all the Poughkeepsie regattas, 
joined Spalding as sales manager. He 
traveled to England on an inspection 
tour of foreign sports and returned 
home steamed up over the new pastime 
of hitting a ball and walking after it. 

He convinced his bosses that they 
should go in for golf in a big way. To- 
day though Spalding monopolizes the 
baseball market—the firm has swal- 
lowed up competitors by mergers and 
now sells all the balls used in the major 
leagues and the uniforms used by all 
but one team—its sale of golf equip- 
ment exceeds baseball merchandise. 

Curtiss, who crystal-gazed into golf’s 
future, is now chairman of the board. 
The two original Spalding brothers are 
dead. The son of one sits in the vice 
chairman’s office; his brother is Albert 
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Spalding, the violinist, who prefers to 
play music on gut strings rather than 
sell them for racquets. 

To widen its market, Spalding 
through the years has fostered a gojf 
educational program. In the early 90s, 
the company imported Harry Vardon, 
England’s perfect-swinging par shooter 
and sent him on a demonstration tour 
across the United States. In 1930, when 
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Lawson Little Now Putts for Cash 


Bobby Jones, emblem of fine sports- 
manship and fine golf, decided to turn 
professional, Spalding signed him up 
and put his name on a set of clubs— 
now considered the last word by many 
golfers. 

Latest Spalding acquisition is Law- 
son Little, winner for the past two 
years of both Great Britain’s and the 
United States’s amateur champion- 
ships. Last week at a salary reported 
to be $10,000, the “slowest player in 
the world” agreed to go on a nation- 
wide jaunt, showing instruction movies, 
giving lectures, exhibitions, and free 
lessons: “There is vast room to in- 
crease the number of American play- 
ers. Here one out of 100 plays the 
game; in England one out of 37.” 

Probably Spalding will decide to 
stamp Little’s name on some of their 
wooden clubs. Off the tee he drives 
longer distances than anyone else €X- 
cept Jimmy Thompson, another Spald- 
ing player. 

Ever since he became a leading links- 
man, Little has been on the brink of 
turning pro. But his proud army 
officer father constantly objected. 
Father Little even curtailed his ow? 





1936 Packard 120 Convertible Coupe, one of seven attractive body styles 


i; ee first few thousand miles an 
owner spends with his new car is 
usually one long honeymoon. 


he stern realities of life—in motor- 

as in marriage—come after the 
It is then that 
ywner faces the question: “How 
i is it going to cost to support 
car?” 


eymoon is over. 


ind it is then that the owner of a 
ard 120 experiences a pleasant 
‘ise. For he discovers that he is 
ng what is perhaps the most 
ce-free car in America. 
ie Packard 120 has been deliber- 

built to reduce the need for 
ce below anything you have 


ever experienced. 
This is possible 
because of the long 


background of fine- 
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car experience that 
lies behind the car, 
the finer materials 
that are in it... and the precision 
methods by which it is made. 

If you will match Packard 120 
against the field, we believe the com- 
parison will be to the advantage of 
Packard in actual operating cost. 

Match Packard 120 against the field 
—in performance, in riding comfort, in 
prestige, or in any other point you care 
to name—and we believe you will decide 








that this is the car you will be happiest 
with through the years you drive it. It 
is a fine car that stays a fine car. 
Visit a Packard showroom. Get the 
facts on how easy the Packard 120 is 
to buy and own. Your old car, if it is 
of average value, should cover the 
And Packard’s 6% 
Payment-out-of-Income Plan is both 
attractive and economical. 


down payment. 


BEFORE YOU BUY FROM HABIT OR HEARSAY 
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Vince Instructs His Three Olympic Hopes: 
Maria Cerra, Marion Lloyd and Dorothy Locke 


Joe Vince, Veteran Fencing Father 
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La! Miss Cerra’s Lunge Is Parried 
and Riposted by Miss Locke 
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Perfect Form Touche! 





"MONEY MAKES THE MARE GO’ 





BUT RUBBER BRINGS 


bee horse is staging a comeback, 
and rubber is one of the chief fac- 
tors making that comeback possible. 


Along congested milk and bakery 
routes, it is found that time is saved 
because the horse starts and stops with- 
out attention or time from the driver. 
The horse even stops at the right 
houses of customers, if a new driver 
forgets some of the addresses! 


But to return to horses meant noisy 
clomping and clatter—until Goodrich 


perfected horseshoes and calks of rubber 
which make no noise, outwear old iron 
shoes, and save energy of horses as 
well as sleep and nerves of customers. 


Rubber for silence has a thousand appli- 
cations in industry today. Silence could 
improve the salability of many a prod- 
uct, or could reduce fatigue of workers 
and machinery and so reduce costs. 


But silence is only one of a host of 
attributes of modern rubber as Good- 
rich compounds it. Goodrich rubber 


@ An automobile maker 
reduced motor vibration 
by suspending the motor 
from the frame with 
Goodrich rubber damp- 
eners mounted in shear. 


@ Toy automobile sales 
doubled when wheels 
were changed from 
noisy, destructive metal 
to silent, safe, life-like 
Goodrich rubber tires. 


@ A milk company has 
reduced its breakage bill 
by equipping its metal 
baskets with rubber 
strips. Also it endsearly- 
morning rattle of glass. 


@®Modern rail cars 
are made possible by 
Goodrich rubber which 
dampens noise, and ab- 
sorbs the vibration 
caused by high speeds. 


HER BACK 


can be made in almost any color, tex- 
ture or form; it can absorb vibration; 
it can flex countless times without 
ageing; it can resist chemicals, oil, heat, 
abrasion; it can be attached inseparably 
to almost any other material. Goodr 
rubber is really a myriad of produc 
Some one of its many new qualities 
almost certain to be valuable to y: 
no matter what your product or proce 


Why not let Goodrich application en 
neers explore the possibility with y« 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Mechani 
Rubber Goods Division, Akron, Oh: 
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living expenses so his son could remain 
an amateur. But in February the 
Gene Tunney-faced giant married Dor- 
othy Hurd, Chicago golf queen, and dis- 
covered that he couldn’t support a wife 
with trophies. 

In Augusta, Ga., last week, he en- 
tered his first tournament as a profes- 
sional—-Bobby Jones’s annual invita- 
tion to master golfers. Little finished 
in 19th place; Jones ended up in 33rd 
place, with a total of 306—10 strokes 
worse than his score last year. Even 
two Japanese beat out the ex-emperor. 

Through the first three rounds Harry 
Cooper, of Spalding, led all rivals with 
three sub-par rounds—70, 69, 71. Then 
last Monday afternoon the outer rim of 
Georgia’s tornado (see page 11) hit the 
Augusta links and Cooper’s final score 
soared to 76. Through gusts of wind 
and water, Horton Smith, another 
Spalding player, waded in to victory 
by one stroke. The milk-drinking Mis- 
sourian, who won the same tournament 
two years ago, chalked up a par 72— 
his four-round total, 285. 


FENCING: A Modern D’ Artagnan 
Teaching a Once Deadly Sport 


There are approximately 50,000 fenc- 
ing weapons in the United States. Be- 
cause blades seldom break and there is 
little replacement demand, no American 
firm considers it worth while to manu- 
facture them. 

Joe Vince, a lean grayish ex-Hungar- 
ian army officer who in his day lunged 
to a flock of European titles and ref- 
ereed over 100 real grudge duels, now 
distributes fencing equipment in this 
country. He claims his sport is so cheap 
that it ought to become much more pop- 
ular. For $24 a modern D’Artagnan can 
step on to a rubberized mat fully 
equipped. 

Tempered steel blades imported from 
France sell for $3 to $6; heavy protec- 
tive canvas jackets cost $7 apiece; a 
pair of soft calfskin shoes, $8; padded 
gloves, $3, and a mask $3. 

For $3 an hour, Vince gives lessons. 
Last week his advanced pupils cere- 
moniously saluted (see pages 22 and 
23) and began going through murder 
motions in preparation for the Olym- 
pics. The United States team, Vince 
on the coaching staff, will be chosen 
after the national championships at the 


New York Athletic Club late this 
month. 


O.ympics: In Berlin next Summer, 
fencers will stand at swords’ points 
with three types of weapons: light foils 
—only event in which women as well as 
men compete; longer epees; and broad 
slashing sabers. 

_ An effort will be made to prevent an 
international incident from arising in 
the epee duels, most difficult to judge. 
Frequently an official can’t be sure 
Whether a blade point, which travels 
50 times as fast as a tennis ball, touches 
af opponent or not. So each weapon 
will be equipped with an electric wire 


from handle to tip; when there’s con- 
tact, a bell rings. 
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Horton Smith: Good in Bad Weather 


To simplify judging, a South Carolina 
college girl last week suggested an idea 
that, for a time, seemed like a fine solu- 
tion—lipstick on the point of a blade. 
Touches showed up perfectly. But the 
girls couldn’t rub off the lipstick. ‘Soon 
their white jackets were freckled with 
so many red spots that judges found it 
impossible to tell when a fresh touch 
had been scored. 


© 
SHORTS: Shells Go Faster on 
Beer Than on Wine; Ant Antics 


In an effort to win a race from Cam- 
bridge after twelve successive failures, 
the Oxford crew last week continued to 
deny itself beer—the one drink on which 
both universities have trained for years. 
But the night before the test the Oxoni- 
ans fell off the wagon—just a little. At 
dinner they sipped champagne. Then 
they repented, downed milk and crack- 
ers and went to bed early. The Cantabs 
stayed up late, gulping the traditional 
amber fluid. 

Next morning after Cambridge had 
won the 414-mile pull on the Thames by 
five lengths, London brewers locked 


arms and jubilantly skipped through the 


city’s streets, shouting ‘Beer is best.” 

FISHING: For years one thing puzzled 
Walter F. Morofsky, Michigan State 
College conservation expert: Why did 
most of the trout he caught every 
Spring have stomachs full of ants? He 
knew that ants don’t live in the water 
and wondered how they ever got on the 
trouts’ bill of fare. 


Professor Morofsky last week be- 
lieved he had solved the problem: ‘‘Ants 
bring aphids (plant lice) out along the 
branches of willow brush overhanging 
streams. The aphids feed on the wil- 
low’s branches and produce a sweet 
liquid which the ants eagerly lick up. 
This continues all day. Finally the ants, 
who are full of aphid juice, become 
chilled or intoxicated and topple off the 
willow branches into the water. Then 
trout scoop them in.” 














NEWS: U. S. Tells Its Official 
Exiles What Goes on at Home 


A swing about the South American 
diplomatic circuit in 1933 taught Sec- 
retary of State Hull a thing or two 
about his foreign service. Its mem- 
bers, he discovered, often knew less 
about the current Washington scene 
than the average newspaper reader at 
home. The trouble lay in the skimpi- 
ness and frequent inaccuracy of Ameri- 
can dispatches in foreign newspapers. 

Back in Washington, Mr. Hull ap- 
pealed to the Navy Department to 
bring its short-wave radio facilities to 
the rescue of news-starved foreign at- 





RADIO CHECK LIST 
APR. 11-17 





Light -face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Standard Time, 
1, 2, and 3 hours later than Cen- 
tral, Mountain, and Pacific. 

SAT. (11th): Piano Team: Jacques Fray, for- 
merly teamed with Mario Braggiotti, ap- 
pears now with Charles Baum in a series 
of two-piano recitals. 7:30 E.T. CBS. 
Torch Singer: Gertrude Niesen takes time 
out from the Ziegfeld Follies to warble the 
blues for radio. 6:45 E.T. CBS. 

Mexican Conductor: Carlos Chavez directs 
the Boston Symphony in two of his own 


com positions—‘‘Sinfonia de Antigona’”’ and 
“Sinfonia India.”’ Dr. Serge Koussevitzky 
then conducts scores by Scarlatti and Vi- 


valdi. 8:15 E.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

SUN. (12th): Easter Symphony: Leopold Sto- 
kowski leads the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in an hour recital. 2:00 E.T. NBC—W4JZ, 
Otto Luening: The young American com- 
poser’s‘*Two Symphonic Sketches” get their 
first radio performance by the New York 
Philharmonic - Symphony under Hans 
Lange's direction. 3:00 E.T. CBS. 

Ballet Russe: Radio drops in for half an 
hour on the performance at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House, 10:30 E.T. NBC—W4JZ, 

MON, (13th): Egg Rolling: Bob Trout, “‘Pres- 
idential announcer,’’ describes the frolick- 
ing of Washington children after Easter 
eggs on the White House lawn. 3:15 E.T. 
CBS. 

“On Wisconsin”: Glenn Frank, the State 
university's president, and the movie actor, 
Fredric March, an alumnus, address an 
annual alumni gathering on the campus. 
10:00 E.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt: The President 
speaks to the Young Democratic Clubs of 
Maryland. 10:30 E.T. NBC—WEAF. CBS. 

TUES. (14th): Chamber Music: Before depart- 
ing for its native Belgium, the Pro-Arte 
String Quartet begins a farewell series of 
five classic recitals. 1:45 E.T. NBC—WEAF. 
Alfred E, Smith: The former New York 
Governor talks on “Community Welfare.” 
6.35 E.T. NBC—WEAF. 

Azalea Festival: In Charleston, 8S. C., Ne- 
groes greet the Spring with song. 11:00 
E.T. NBC—WEAF. 

WED. (15th): Fifi D’Orsay: The singing com- 

edienne opens in “‘Folies Bergeres of the 
Air,” with Willie and Eugene Howard 
providing the wisecracks. 8:00 E.T. NBC 
—WJIZ. 
James A. Farley: From Albany, N. Y., the 
Postmaster General and Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman sounds “The Keynote of 
the 1936 Campaign.” 10:30 E.T. NBC— 
WIZ. 

THURS. (16th): Franklin D. Roosevelt: The 

President lays the cornerstone of the new 
Department of Interior Building. 11:00 
E.T. NBC—WEAF. 
America’s Town Meeting: Ralph Barsodi, 
author; Herman H. Lind, building execu- 
tive; and Walter Rautenstrauch, Columbia 
University engineering professor, debate 
the question: “‘Will the Machine Conquer 
Man?” 9:30 E.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

FRI. (17th): “Yeomen of the Guard”: 
Harold Sanford’s light opera company 
sings the familiar Gilbert and Sullivan 
score. 11:00 E.T. NBC—WEAF. 

Cleveland Orchestra: Artur Rodzinski con- 
ducts a classical symphony program. 10:00 
E.T. NBC—W4JZ, 
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taches. By April of last year, a trial 
service began over the transmitter at 
Arlington, Va. Daily news reports 
ticked out to the consulate at Geneva 
and the principal European embassies 
—London, Rome, Paris and Berlin. 

Last week, the State Department de- 
clared the year-long tests successful. 
In line with the establishment of a 
worldwide diplomatic news _ service, 
Wilbur J. Carr, Secretary Hull’s as- 
sistant, announced that short-wave re- 
ceivers had been sent to Sydney, Cal- 
cutta, Santiago, Lima, Cairo, Buenos 
Aires and Rio de Janeiro. At Radio 
Central in the Navy Building, nerve 
center of the navy’s short-wave net- 
work, engineers have only to synchro- 
nize the San Francisco station with 
Arlington to meet the service’s new 
distance demands. 

Every day, Radio Central pours forth 
some 350,000 words—90 per cént on 
navy business, the rest for other gov- 
ernment agencies. For the State De- 
partment’s share of this remaining 10 
per cent, Howard Bucknell of its pub- 
licity staff pounds out the short daily 
news summaries. 

Navy operators send his 1,200to 2,000- 
word dispatches; the most important 
Presidential address can’t get more 
than a handful of dots and dashes. Re- 
ceivers at the other end pick up the 
messages, which are quickly mimeo- 
graphed and sent by mail to surround- 
ing diplomatic posts. Cost to the gov- 
ernment for a year’s operation is about 
$50,000—the nightly price of three or 
four big shows on the commercial net- 
works. 
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SEC: First Supreme Court Bout. 
Goes to Man Who Backed Out 


The Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion lost its first battle in the Supreme 
Court. In a 6-3 decision (Justices Car- 
dozo, Brandeis and Stone dissenting), 
the court this week ruled SEC could not 
subpoena J. Edward Jones, New York 
dealer in oil royalties. 

When the case was argued before 
the high court, attorneys spent most of 
their time discussing the 1933 Securi- 
ties and Exchange Act’s constitution- 
ality. But when Justice Sutherland 
read the majority opinion Monday, ‘he 
said the court found it “unnecessary to 
consider the constitutional validity of 
the act.” 

Instead the Justices confined their 
decision to a technical point—the right 
to withdraw an application to register 
stocks with SEC. Jones had registered 
some securities with SEC. When it 
challenged his statements, he with- 
drew the registration. Nevertheless, 
SEC subpoenaed him to explain the 
statements, arguing that the commis- 
sion would be powerless if registration 
blanks could be withdrawn whenever 
they were challenged. 

The court held that Jones had the 
right to withdraw the registration. 
Hence, sinee;it:was no longer in SEC’s 
wall ; ‘ 


bis (Ga ta 


sana. 
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WIDE WORLD 


‘Orr To Prison You Must Go, My Fair Laptes’: Two actual murderers and one 
would-be, just before they left Los Angeles County Jail last week for the Women’s 


Prison at Tehachapi. At the left, the cheerful woman about to enjoy a detective muaga- 
zine article on sex fiends is Mrs. Hazel Glab, under sentence of seven years to life for 
shooting her husband to death. Beside her stand Deputy Sheriffs Verne Fleming and 


Adah van Oeveran. In the checked coat is Mrs. Mabel Willys, serving one to ten years 
for the hammer murder of Dr. Walter F. Hammond. Mrs. Berbie Brockman, whio at- 
tempted to murder her 18-year-old son-in-law, refused to face the camera. She felt morose. 





possession, the commission could not 
subpoena him to explain it. 

Twice the majority served strongly 
worded warning that it would not per- 
mit administrative commissions to 

emake encroachment—“even petty en- 

croachments—upon the fundamental 
rights, privileges and immunities of the 
people.” 

Then it went on to a statement that 
many regarded as applicable to the 
Black committee’s seizure of telegrams: 
If SEC had power to summon Jones to 
appear and bring his books after he had 
withdrawn his registry application, “it 
follows that .. . inspection may be en- 
forced not only of books and private 
papers of the guilty, but those of the 
innocent as well.” 

Speaking for the dissenters, Justice 
Cardozo found the majority’s warning 
“of the dangers that wait upon the 
abuse of power by officialdom un- 
chained ...so fraught with truth that 
it can never be untimely. 

‘ “But timely too is the reminder... 
that there are dangers in untruths and 
half truths when certificates masquer- 
ading as securities pass current in the 
market ... When wrongs such as these 
have been committed or attempted, they 
must be dragged to light and pilloried. 
To permit an offending registrant to 
stifle an inquiry by precipitate retreat 
on the eve of his exposure is to give 
immunity to guilt; to encourage false- 
hood and evasion; to invite the cunning 
end 
sttion.. . . 
ae Aas 


unscrupulous to gamble with de- 







“The rule (forbidding withdrawal) 

. . was wisely conceived and lawfully 
adopted to foil the plans of knaves in- 
tent upon obscuring or suppressing the 
knowledge of their knavery.” 

The decision postpones a test of the 
act’s validity until mext year and 
leaves the still undecided Guffey Act 
case as{the only other New Deal ruling 
probable this session. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: State Gives Up 
Trying to Convict David Lamson 


David A. Lamson went free last 
week. On the motion of District Attor- 
ney Fred Thomas, Superior Judge J. J. 
Trabucco of San Jose, Calif., dismissed 
charges accusing Lamson of murder- 
ing his wife Allene on Memorial Day, 
1933. 

Imprisoned in San Quentin, the young 

“Stanford University Press sales man- 
ager spent a year awaiting death by 
hanging, then the State Supreme Court 
set aside his conviction. Three times 
more the State tried to convict Lamson. 
Once there was a mistrial, twice the 
juries deadlocked in disagreement. Be- 
cause District Attorney Thomas report- 
ed it impossible to find a jury that 
would convict, Judge Trabucco agreed 
to drop the case. 

“This is the greatest moment of my 
life,” rejoiced Lamson, as he left the 
court a free man. Then he dashed to 
to his sister’s home to see his 5-year 
aed OV s Whostitem tf Sec suns 
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old daughter. Too young to remember 
her father’s going to prison, Allene 
Genevieve didn’t recognize him. 

Meanwhile friends telephoned former 
Deputy Sheriff Howard Buffington, one 
of the three officers who arrested Lam- 
son and one of the most important 
prosecution witnesses against him. 
When Buffington heard that the case 
had been dropped, he had a stroke and 
died within the hour. 

DECLARED: By Federal Judge Ernest 
A. O’Brien of Detroit, a mistrial in the 
suit of Mrs. Bessie Lohr, 34, against 
Fred Fiegel, 72. According to Mrs. 
Lohr, Fiegel met her while he was a 
Federal crop appraiser, courted her, 
and ,fixed the date for their wedding. 
But he already had a wife. 

Michigan’s anti-“heart-balm” laws 
prevented Mrs. Lohr from suing for 
preach of promise. She showed resi- 
dents of the six other States which have 
similar bans on such suits a way to get 
around the prohibition. By moving to 
Ohio, she became a citizen of another 
State, entitled to sue the Michigan 
farmer in Federal Court. But her case, 
believed to be the first of its kind in 
Michigan Federal Court, was thrown 
out after she accused the defense attor- 
ney of digging up “all the lies and dirt” 
on her that he could; and the attorney 
accused her of winking and making a 
face at him. 

Fitep: In New York Supreme Court, 
by Giovanni Martinelli, opera singer, a 
$20,000 damage suit against the Wil- 
Low Cafeterias, Inc., for advertising 
that he had supplied the firm with a 


Byaan An 2 YSsale cif 


‘it was 


recipe for artichokes. The Metropolitan 
Opera tenor claims that he never wrote 
a recipe for artichokes, never gave it 
to the Wil-Low chain, and never per- 
mitted the company to use his name. 
“It is essential to the career of a grand 
opera star,” explained Martinelli’s law- 
yer, “that the grandeur surrounding 
such a career should at all times be 
scrupulously maintained. Advertising 
not comparable to his profession is 
detrimental . .. harmful... and a 
blemish on his career.” 

ARRESTED: Michael Koroteff, 11, of 
Passaic, N. J., on charges of murdering 
his mother. A few weeks ago Michael’s 
father bought a revolver, showed the 
child how it worked, and locked it up in 
his desk. Last week Michael found the 
keys and started playing with the gun. 
His mother told him to stop. Fearing 
she was going to whip him, he pointed 
it at her and pulled the trigger. “It had 
a bullet ingit,” he sobbed: “I didn’t know 
loaded.” Held on murder 
charges, Michael created a problem for 
New Jersey authorities. Under a new 
law passed last June, “a person under 
16 is deemed incapable of committing a 
crime.” But constitutionality of the act 
has been challenged. Police probably 
will defer action in Michael’s case until 
the courts hand down a decision on the 
validity of the statute that would pre- 
vent his trial as a murderer. 

ELECTROCUTED: At New Jersey State 
Prison, Trenton, at 8:4714 P.M., Friday, 
Apr. 3, Bruno Richard Hauptmann, for 
the murder of Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh Jr. 


Giovanni Martinelli: He Gave No Recipes for Artichokes 


TRANSITION 








CHOSEN: By members of the Boys 
Club of New York, the ten persons 
whose jobs they would like if they had 
their choice of any positions in the 
world. In order of preference the boys 
listed: 


1. Robert Ripley, “Believe It or Not” 
cartoonist, because “he meets interest- 
ing people and freaks.” 


2. J. Edgar Hoover, chief of the Jus- 
tice Department’s Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. ‘He’s a G-Man.” 


3. James Cagney, film actor, because 
he plays “real he-man”’ roles. 


4. “Dizzy” Dean, baseball pitcher for 
the St. Louis Cardinals, because “base- 
ball is the best game.” 


5. Lewis J. Valentine, New York City 
Police Commissioner. ‘“He’s a police- 
man, only he gets good pay.” 


6. Jack Dempsey, former 
weight boxing champion. 
lick anybody.” 


heavy- 
“He can still 


7. President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
whose job raised little enthusiasm be- 
cause “it’s too tough” and “he’s only 
sure of it for four years.” 


8. King Edward VIII of Great Brit- 
ain. “It’s the best King’s job left in 
Europe.” 


9. Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia of 
New York. “He gets a police escort 
everywhere he goes’ and “gets into 
everything free.” 


10. Walter Winchell, columnist (see 
page 29), because “he knows every- 
thing before it happens.” 

NAMED: By Count Court Haugwitz- 
Reventlow and the former Barbara 
Hutton, their month-old son, Lance 
Haugwitz-Reventlow. 

ApopTtep: By Jack Benny, radio 
comedian, and his wife, Mary Living- 
ston, his stooge on his radio program, 
a daughter, Joan Naomi Benny, 21 
months, from an orphanage in New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

BirTHDAY: Maureen Orcutt Crews, 
golfer, 29, Apr. 1. She rested after the 
Winter’s golf tournaments in Florida. 


.--Johnny Farrell, golfer, 35, Apr. 1. 
He practiced for Bobby Jones’s Augus- 
ta, Ga., Masters’ Golf Tournament. 
ENGAGED: Wayne G. Borah, 45, Fed- 
eral District Judge in New Orleans and 
nephew of Senator William Edgar Bo- 
rah, to Elizabeth King Pipes, New Or- 
leans debutante of the current season. 


.- + Margaret Germaine (Polly) Palfrey, 
Bryn Mawr instructor in English and 
eldest of the five tennis-playing Palfrey 
sisters who include Mrs. Marshal Faby- 
an Jr., the former Sarah Palfrey, to 


Charles Woodrow, 
Haverford, Pa. 


«--George White, Govermoriof.. Ohio 
from 1931 to 1935, and Mrs. Agnes 


civil engineer, of 
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Hofman Baldwin of Columbus, Ohio. 
White’s first wife died just before he 
became Governor. Mrs. Baldwin is the 
widow of Gaylord Baldwin. They will 
marry Apr. 15. 


.-» George M. Pullman Lowden, only 
son of ex-Gov. Frank M. Lowden of 
Illinois and grandson of the Pullman 
Company founder, to Sigrun Magnus- 
son, of Silver Bay, Manitoba, Canada. 
They planned to marry on Apr. 8. 

MarrieD: Edmund Lowe, movie actor 
(Sergeant Quirt in the film version of 
“What Price Glory?”), and Mrs. Rita 
Augusta K. Kaufman, stylist, in Ar- 
monk, N. Y. The bride divorced Albert 
Kaufman, former vice president of 
Paramount, in 1929. Lowe was divorced 
from Esther Miller in 1925. His second 
wife, Lilyan Tashman, died two years 
ago. 

ARRIVED: Roy W. Howard, board 
chairman of the United Press, in New 

York, after a world tour. He predicted 
two more years of European peace, but 
attracted more attention with his re- 
marks on Hitler’s mustache. “It is not, 
as most people believe, black,” Howard 
said, but a red that “blends with his 
peaches-and-cream complexion, which 
might be the envy of any girl.” 


..- Prince Louis Ferdinand, grandson of 
the former German Kaiser and ex-em- 
ploye of Henry Ford, in New York, 
from Europe. “This time,’ he an- 
nounced, “I am here for a vacation.” 
He was asked if he had seen his grand- 
father recently: “Oh yes, less than two 
weeks ago I was at Doorn. He is still 
sawing wood and reading a lot of pa- 
pers from all over the world. He told 
~me to behave myself in America.” 
DEPARTED: W. Somerset Maugham, 
, British author of “Rain” and “Of Hu- 
man Bondage” from New York, for his 
home in Southern France, after a five- 
month trip that included the Windward 
and Leeward Islands, the Guianas, Cali- 
fornia, and a transcontinental train 
journey. He explained his method of 
work: “I write with a pen, always in 
the morning. I try to allow the subcon- 
scious free play and let the words flow 
naturally from the pen.” About 1,500 
words flow each day. Then Maugham’s 
feet get cold, and he stops writing. 


. Dr. Adolf Lorenz, 82-year-old “blood- 
less surgeon,” from New York, for 
Vienna, after a Florida vacation. His 
hearty handshake almost broke a 
friend’s hand, whereupon the doctor re- 
marked: “I am proud of my peasant 
hands and arms. Their power has stood 
me in good stead through a long life. 
My folk were humble farmers in Aus- 
trian Silesia; maybe I was intended to 
be a blacksmith. But if I do not ham- 
mer an anvil, I set and knit bones.” 

Sick List: Eamon de Valera, Presi- 
dent of the Irish Free State (operation 
in Zurich for removal of cataracts): 
sight of both eyes saved. 


--+Branch Rickey, vice president and 
general manager of the St. Louis Car- 
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dinals baseball team (head lacerations 
and badly wrenched back after an ay- 
tomobile-truck crash near Columbus, 
Ga.): “doing nicely” in a local hospita) 
where he planned to remain for a week. 

Diep: Gen. Jean Baptiste Estienne, 
75, inventor of the French tanks useq 
in the World War, in Paris. From the 
beginning of the war, all the Allies 
sought a way to overcome the hazards 
of machine-guns and barbed wire en- 
tanglements. Watching caterpillar trac. 
tors at work behind the lines, Genera] 
Estienne got his idea for tanks and in 
December, 1915, persuaded Marsha] 
Joffre to have 400 built. Six months 
later, the French discovered that Gen. 
E. D. Swinton of the British forces 
had had a similar idea a year before 
General Estienne. The Frenchman pro- 
posed that henceforth the two nations 
cooperate—the British to build heavy 
machines; the French, light ones. In 
July, 1918, at the second battle of the 
Marne, the French tanks first proved 
their complete success, were used from 
then on, and were credited by the Ger- 
mans as a chief reason for Allied vic- 
tory. 


---Charles Allerton Coolidge, 77, Bos- 
ton architect, of a paralytic stroke, in 
Locust Valley, N. Y. He designed many 
of Harvard’s new buildings, including 
its freshman halls and the Fogg Art 
Museum, as well as Stanford Univer- 
sity’s buildings. He also did numerous 
hospitals and medical centers, including 
the New York Hospital-Cornell Medi- 
cal School group in New York and the 
medical schools of the University of 


Chicago, Vanderbilt University at 
Nashville, and Western Reserve at 
Cleveland. 


-- John F. Maguire, 73, from 1908 to 
1931 general manager of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, in Coronado, Calif. 


-.- Thomas Ethelbert Page, 86, editor 
of the Loeb Classical Library, at Go- 
dalming, Surrey, England. 


..+Harry E. Wilken Sr., 65, vice presi- 
dent of the Schenley Products Co. and 
maker of the Wilken Family whisky 
which he advertised with pictures of 
himself and two of his sons, of a heart 
ailment, at Pittsburgh. 


..- Mrs. Pauline A. Farabaugh Schwab, 
93, mother of Charles M. Schwab, 
Bethlehem Steel chairman, of pneu- 
monia, at Loretto, Pa. 


...Mrs. Lydia Ann Graham, 98, last but 
one of the widows of veterans of the 
War of 1812, at Brushy Run, W. V2. 
Her husband was 79 and she was 32 
when they married in 1869. He died 
twelve years later. She had been get- 
ting a pension ever since. 


... Edmund Breese, 65, actor who had 
been appearing as the district attorney 
in the recent Broadway mystery play, 
“The Night of January 16,” of peritoni- 
tis, in New York. 


... The Rt. Rev. John McKim, 83, for 
57 years a missionary in Japan and 
for 41 years Episcopal Bishop of North 
Tokyo, in Honolulu. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 





WINCHELL: The Man Who Burns 
Broadway Scandal at Both Ends 


The top-ranking feature of every 
small-town paper is its personal col- 
umns. Nothing comes close to com- 
paring with it in reader interest. 

But how could New York editors 
write chatty, intimate items about 
6,000,000 strangers? Fulton Oursler— 
now editor of Liberty magazine—dis- 
covered the answer twelve years ago. 


Oursler was hiring a staff for Ber- 
narr Macfadden’s tabloid, The Evening 
Graphic. He spied a small, dapper, in- 
credibly brassy chatterbox working for 
Vaudeville News, house organ for B. F. 
Keith’s theatres. The man was Walter 
Winchell and Oursler got him a job at 
$75 a week. 

This week Winchell celebrated his 
39th birthday and his 13th year of 
newspaper work. The only two higher 
paid columnists—Arthur Brisbane and 
O. O. McIntyre—spent decades achiev- 
ing what the raucous, egocentric little 
paragrapher—nationally famous since 
1929—-accomplished in five years. 

That Winchell is close to the finan- 
cial peak of his trade is evident from 
his earnings. Hearst’s New York Daily 
Mirror, which hired him away from 
the now defunct Graphic, pays him 
$52,000 a year. His weekly radio 
programs for Andrew Jergens, cos- 
metics manufacturers, net him an esti- 
mated $2,500 apiece. Syndicate rights 
to his column, “On Broadway”—ped- 
dled to about 100 newspapers—add 
about $400 to his weekly total. 


Hoorer: Winchell’s rise into the 
financial heavens has been swift. Born 
in New York City to Jewish parents 
named Bakst, Winchell got a yen for 
the stage while still in grade school. 
After classes at Public School 184, he 
trotted across 116th Street to a tawdry 
little nickelodeon, The Imperial Thea- 
tre, to work as a singing usher. With 
Eddie Cantor and George Jessel, he 
built a singing act to entertain patrons 
during intermission; they billed it ‘““The 
Little Men With the Big Voices.” 

When he was 13 he left the sixth 
grade to join Gus Edwards’s vaudeville 
troupe—The Newsboys’ Sextet. Win- 
chell hoofed and gagged his way 
through half the vaudeville theatres in 
the country but never was booked at 
the Palace in New York, seventh 
heaven of all vaudevillians, until he 
had dropped his stage career. As a 
newspaper columnist, after he made 
his reputation as a predicter of “bless- 
ed events,” he finally played the Palace. 
On his long, tedious one-night vaude- 
ville stands, Winchell used to plaster 
theatre bulletin boards with gossipy 
notes about other actors. Occasion- 
ally he contributed bits to Billboard, 
theatrical trade paper. In 1922 he 


dropped a $100-a-week vaudeville en- 
sagement for a $25-a-week job writing 
£0ssip for Vaudeville News. Two years 
after that, Oursler discovered; him, 
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‘The Little Man With the Big Voice’ .. . 
Born Bakst; Better Known gs Winchell 





REPORTER: Winchell is the Fourth 
Estate’s greatest enigma. Alexander 
Woollicott considers him the ‘‘most de- 
batable, most enterprising and most 
intrusive journalist of our time”; many 
newspaper men dismiss him as a vin- 
dictive, boastful boor. But none will 
deny that he is the hardest working 
reporter in the country. Moreover, his 
columns are astoundingly accurate. 

For himself Winchell has built a 
histrionic life, like no other in the 
newspaper world. He makes a cyclonic 
entrance into his office at 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon, in a manner calculated 
to enrage other reporters. For a couple 
of hours he bats out the column for the 
next day’s paper. Then he sets out to 
gather information for the next issue. 

In an ordinary night Winchell will 
visit a dozen assorted night clubs, bars, 
theatres and restaurants, knocking off 
at 6 A.M. The bulk of his information, 
however, is phoned to his two secre- 
taries by people anxious to have either 
their own or their friends’ names pub- 
licized. It is not uncommon for a male 
voice to report a woman’s infidelity, 
and confess—when pressed—that the 
tipster is her husband. Winchell will 
never accept information unless the 
donor gives his name. 

Most of his news of impending births 
—which in pre-Winchell days were an- 
nounced only ‘when the prospective 
mothers were Queens—comes from 
hospital attendants and doctors’ as- 
sistants. Winchell pays well for this 
information but sets himself up as sole 
judge of its monetary value. 

His tittle-tattle has made him a town 
character. People gape and proprietors 
fawn when he enters a night club. The 
vaudeville actor still left in Winchell 
adores this attention. 


TROUBLE: In the last five years he 
has had five libel suits against him. 
Two got to court and cost the colum- 
nist about one month’s salary. But con- 
sidering the scope of his newspaper 
and radio gossiping, his work has 
dragged him into few scrapes. 

One of them was serious enough. On 
Feb. 8, 1932, he wrote: “Five planes 
brought dozens of machine gats from 
Chicago Friday to combat The Town’s 
Capone ... Local banditti have made 
one hotel a virtual arsenal and several 
hot-spots are ditto because Master Coll 
is giving them the headache .. .” 


While the edition was still warm 
from the presses, three men walked 
into the London Chemists shop on 23rd 
Street and machine-gunned Coll while 
he stood in a telephone booth. Win- 
chell had to explain to a grand jury 
how he got his ominous paragraph. 
He maintained the information came 
to him on an unsigned slip of paper 
which he had thrown away. 


Another Winchell item reputedly cost 
his newspaper $150,000 worth of Shu- 
bert theatrical advertising. He re- 
ported Jake and Lee Shubert sitting in 
the Astor Hotel lobby with one of their 
managers bemoaning production of a 
flop play. According to the columnist, 
Lee groaned and asked, “Why, oh why, 
did we ever buy that lousy play?” 
When the manager conseled him. for 
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backing the author and casually men- 
tioned that Philadelphia’s Sesquicen- 
tennial Exposition was also consider- 
ably less than a howling success, Lee 
Schubert reportedly looked up mourn- 
fully: “Did he write that, too?” 

After Winchell chronicled this, the 
producers barred him from all their 
theatres. But he managed to slip in 
once to see the opening of the Marx 
Brothers in “The Coconuts.” The 
brothers met him at the Algonquin 
Hotel, pasted a false beard on him and 
stuffed a pillow-stomach into huge 
trousers. They took him backstage 
and introduced him to everyone as 
their old uncle. 


PERSONAL: Winchell has repeatedly 
been charged with glaring lack of 
taste in publicizing his own family. He 
thus reported the birth of his son last 
Summer: “The editor of the paper 
wants to know how it feels to be the 
daddy of a son. It feels marvelous... 
Mrs. Winchell wanted to christen him 
Reid Winchell . . . But I kidded it in 
the column by saying he’d be named 
‘Read’ Winchell or ‘Sue’ Winchell if a 
Oe bes 

The columnist makes few bones 
about his egoism. He repeatedly re- 
prints results of a 2-year-old poll con- 
ducted by New York University on 
popularity of columnists. It shows 
Winchell running two to one ahead of 
his nearest competitor. 

When The Mirror took him on in 
1929 at a $1,000-a-week salary, the 
newspaper’s promotion men plastered 
the town with life-sized cardboard cut- 
outs of Winchell. The columnist had 
a better idea, a hangover from theatri- 
cal days. He wanted The Mirror to 
put his name on the building—in lights. 


Much as editors may groan about 
such requests, they realize the tittle- 
tattler is a terrific circulation puller. 
Reputedly, Winchell’s Monday column 
—‘“must” reading for every New York 
city editor—accounts for 50,000 of The 
Mirror’s 560,000 daily readers. 


Prematurely gray, Winchell is inor- 
dinately ambitious and remarkably in- 
nocent of book learning. His ambition 
drives him—has driven him to two 
nervous breakdowns—and he frequent- 
ly publicizes his lack of background. 

Winchell’s colorful, vivid, terse lan- 
guage—or “slanguage’—is his un- 
doubted claim to lasting fame. Already 
“whoopee” has found its way into dic- 
tionaries. Greta Garbo is “America’s 
Swedeheart”; Mickey Mouse, ‘Ameri- 
ca’s squeakheart,” and Rudy Vallee, a 
“‘microphoney.” A movie fan is a cine- 
madict” and a radio speaker a “radi- 
orator.” 

To Winchell, childbirth is “a bless- 
ed event”; an impending divorce is 
dismissed by ‘‘on the verge’’; a divorced 
couple is “Reno-vated.” His people 
“middle-aisle it” instead of marry, and 
a man and his “sweethot” are “that 
way” or “blazing again.” At least one 


of these telescoped expressions sprang 
from a desire to skirt court trouble. 
It is libelous to rumor a divorce, but 
a court has ruled that “on the verge” 


isrmlegalymeaningless. 
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ART: Wary Westerners Snub the 
Orient and Miss a Good Thing 


Within the white stucco walls of Mills 
College Art Gallery, Dr. Alfred Salmony 
last week fretted over the vagaries of 
human nature. Here, at their very door- 
step, Californians had a fine and rare 
representation of Japanese art from 
3000 B.C. to 1867 A.D.—-yet the gallery 
had strangely few visitors. “Oriental 
art is in a bad way in California and on 





Cho Densu’s ‘Chinese Sage,’ Playing 
With Symbols of Life and Wealth 


the Pacific Coast,” he complained. “It 
is much better appreciated in the East 
—in New York and Europe.” 

The show—now in its third week— 
deserved better luck. Japanese exhi- 
bitions are rare, and Dr. Salmony gath- 
ered material from Honolulu to Paris; 
fifteen private collectors, eight dealers 
and thirteen museums helped to make 
it one of the most important Oriental 
displays ever shown in the United 
States. 

Every phase of Japanese art is shown 
except that of the Noh (classical) thea- 
tre whose brilliant robes and colorful 
masks were unavailable. The largest 
single contribution came from the Port- 
land (Ore.) Museum of Art which con- 
tributed 100 of the 118 prints on view. 

From the Louvre came examples of 
neolithic ceramics. Louis V. Ledoux, 
New York collector, sent one of the 
most valuable items of all—‘‘The Actor 
Sawamura Kodenji as a. Woman Return- 


. ing From the Tanabata Festival.” This 


Print,,(about. 1700), belonging to the 


Kwaigetsudo School, is one of 35 known 
to exist. Two others, with their large 
sweeping figures and brilliant colors, 
are in the Mills exhibition. 

Another gem from New York is the 
“Chinese Sage” lent by Harold G. Hen. 
derson. Painted on silk in subdueqg 
greens and browns, attributed to Cho 
Densu (1352-1431), the sage holds in his 
lean hands the Eastern symbols of life 
and wealth. “By his expression” Hen. 
derson laughed “I’m sure he is saying 
‘So what ?’” 


GORGEOUSNESS: Two wooden statues 
from the Brooklyn Museum represent 
the Fujiware period. It was a time of 
gorgeousness in art, with infinite care 
for detail. The draping of clothes de 
manded much attention and works oj 
this period have a fluid grace and sweet- 
ness, bordering on the precious. That 
quickly disappeared in the succeeding 
Kamakura era of realistic fighting and 
landscape scrolls. The sculpture of this 
later period is illustrated by the 22-inch 
“Robed Monkey” sent by the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. 

In all of these old works, Japanese 
artists could never make a correction: 
for them the painted line must never be 
retouched. Sometimes for as long as six 
months, a Nipponese gazed upon a land- 
scape, getting every detail ineradicably 
etched in his mind. Then back in his 
home, with the silk or absorbent paper 
stretched on the floor, he painted the 
image with firm strokes. 


Livety Humor: Their art often lacked 
the profound, philosophic grandeur of 
the Chinese but in its place they intro- 
duced a more personal element full of 
humor and life. 

For centuries they painted unrecog- 
nized by their own countrymen. When 
the American critic E. F. Fenollosa 
went to Tokyo as a professor of philoso- 
phy in 1878, he found a strange situ- 
ation. Here was a country bulging with 
exquisite paintings and sculpture, and 
boasting a population that had a keen 
sense of beauty. But they had become 
careless of their art and allowed temple 
keepers to sell it wholesale to foreigners. 


Fenollosa persuaded the government 
it had something of high value and of- 
ficials clamped down as no other coun- 
try ever has. Now it is next to im- 
possible to get anything of the first rank 
out of Japan—all is carefully housed in 
government museums. 


Footwork: So Dr. Salmony, visiting 
lecturer on Oriental art and director 
of the Mills College exhibition, had to 
choose his material from the best the 
outside world had to offer. It was 4 
hard job. His assistant, Mrs. Alice 
Putnam Breuer, who helped catalogue 
the objects for London’s record-break- 
ing Chinese art exhibit last Fall, did the 
footwork. 

To her delight, she found most Japa- 
nese collectors eager to give the public 
a glimpse at a little-known art. Not 
only did they send their best, they also 
carefully instructed her in the history 
and background of each piece. She 
ended with a collection valued at $300,- 
000 


Pr,,. Salmony’s,, Rame undoubtedly 
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carried influence. Before his exile from 
Germany he had won a sound reputa- 
tion as an orientalist, and as assistant 
director of the Cologne Museum had 
puilt up a splendid collection of Oriental 
“Tee reception of his latest venture 
has saddened him a bit, but he believes 
Californians have suffered from an over- 
dose of fake Oriental art. 


MUSIC: The Men Who Translate 


Mere Composition Into Harmony 


When a band plays a snappy tune 
with a zest that starts heads nodding 
and feet tapping, all credit goes to the 
conductor. Enthusiastic audiences never 
think of the unsung hero who made it 
all possible. People all over the country 
rave over Andre Kostelanetz’s music on 
the Chesterfield hour, hardly a handful 
know the top-notch arranger, Carroll 
Huxley, is the man behind the music: 

For years arrangers have plugged 
away anonymously, getting no credit 

except in the trade—for the verve 
and imagination they let loose in a 
good dance piece. Last week they 
showed their power. When they struck 
in the publishing houses for higher 
wages and a 35-hour week, Tin Pan 
Alley became almost silent. 

Most of the big-name arrangers free- 
lance and make an average of $450 a 
week. But stars in the field are few— 
probably not more than ten for the en- 
tire country—and the remaining hun- 
dred or so, with due respect for their 
peers, are striking for only $75 a week. 

They realize their importance to 
song writers. A composer may pro- 
duce any number of melodies—but he 
often wanders hopelessly among the 
complexities of brasses, strings and 
percussions. What sounds well on the 
piano may be impossible with the 
violins. 

Some of the leaders in the business 
—George Gershwin, Irving Berlin, 
Jerome Kern—would be hard pressed 
without arrangers; for only they, wise 


ToasTeRs In his spare moments Louis Strakes, New York 
ea-shop owner, carves caricatures in_toast. The lively do-dabs 
won only local prominence until an’ influential customer sent 
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Frank Black, Jazz Stylist Has 
Been Modern for Twenty Years 


in the limitations and possibilities of 
instruments, can really give a good 
tune a break. 

“But the shrewdest don’t dress a 
tune up beyond its limits,” explained 
Frank Black, NBC music director. 
During his twenty years as a tune tink- 
erer, Black has seen arrangements of 
popular songs grow better and more 
complicated. Enlarged bands call for a 
firmer knowledge of counterpoint and 
more intricate harmonies. Fifteen years 
ago Paul Whiteman first used saxo- 
phones in his original band, and ar- 
rangers had to learn how to weave in 
their tonal peculiarities with the rest 
of the instruments. 

As the number of orchestras in- 
creased and distinctive styles devel- 
oped, arrangers began concentrating 
on certain phases of the field. Today, 
they claim their business is as highly 


specialized as that of medicine. A 
doctor of hot music finds himself lost 
in the sweet, or melodic, school. Some 
specialize in radio work; others turn to 
the theatre, screen or dance. 

Emory Deutsch, who got his early 
training in a jazz orchestra, probably 
takes the lead for versatility. Besides 
acting as one of Paul Whiteman’s ten 
arrangers, he hops successfully from 
radio to musical shows to motion pic- 
ture accompaniments. 

He believes the anonymous orches- 
trator shouldn’t object to the conductor 
getting all the credit. Interpretation 
means a lot. When Benny Goodman 
plays Fletcher Henderson’s arrange- 
ments, jazz addicts almost swoon with 
joy at the superb swing. Yet Hender- 
son’s own Chicago band never rises to 
great glory with the same numbers. 
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AUTOGRAPH: President Conant’s 
Signature Is Worth Marbles 


Because his 9-year-old son, Teddy, 
liked to watch him sign his name, Dr. 
James B. Conant, president of Harvard 
University, willingly scribbled it on 
blank pieces of paper at the youngster’s 
request. But enough was enough, and 
Dr. Conant called a halt after he went 
through the performance some 50 times. 

Besides, he was suspicious. To a 
parental request for an explanation of 
what he had done with the signatures, 
Teddy beckoned his father to follow 
him. 

In his own room in the red brick 
Georgian house in Harvard Yard, the 
boy proudly displayed 300 marbles, sev- 
eral pocketknives, a few books, four 
rubber balls, and a host of other treas- 
ures.- Schoolmates at the Shady Hill 
School near the Charles River, he ex- 
plained, had traded them for auto- 
graphs. 

“I swap,” he announced with a self- 
satisfied grin. 
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some to England; now the London War Office exhibits a well- 
toasted Mussolini, When Strakes can’t get just the effect he 
wants, he sometinies throws in a bun for better  fdéial expréssion. 
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MRS. HARRIMAN: For Sweet 
Charity’s Sake, Lawful Lotteries 


Mrs. Oliver Harriman has enjoyed 
most of the pleasant things in life. She 
belongs to the class that John Adams 
called “‘the rich, the well-born, and the 
able.” Beauty, as well as charm, 
brought her New York social prestige 
which she never particularly sought 
after. She has been everywhere and 
met everyone. 

Now somewhat more than 60, she 
would be adhering to custom if she lent 
her name to various worthy organiza- 
tions and spent her Summers in New- 
port, Winters on the Riviera—while 
others worked. 

Instead, she rises early to eat. break- 
fast at 7:45; devotes her mornings to 
managing a score of workers and her 
afternoons “mostly to making speech- 
es.”” She seldom reaches her New York 
home much before 7:30 dinner and 
rarely goes out afterward, because she 
is too tired. She spends a full day ev- 
ery day at her job as president of the 
National Conference on Legalizing Lot- 
teries. 

Two years ago she helped organize 
the conference because she considered 
lotteries a good way to raise money for 
charity—and “heaven knows charity 
needs money now.” Against moralists’ 
objections to lotteries as a form of 
gambling, she pits such arguments as: 
“I’ve seen people who wouldn’t think 
of playing cards enter in Sunday School 
raffies with high enthusiasm—and they 
didn’t feel that the ham or turkey they 
won was tainted.” 


Last week Mrs. Harriman needed 
every argument at her command. In 
New York, Bishop Manning attacked 
her campaign to remove State and Fed- 
eral bans on lotteries (see page 40). 
In Washington, the Postoffice Depart- 
ment objected to a promotion contest 
her organization is running and cited 
the conference to show why it should 
not be barred from the mails as a “lot- 
tery.” Defending the contest as “a 
game of skill,’ Mrs. Harriman went 
right ahead promoting her main ob- 
ject of getting lotteries legalized. 


Mrs. Harriman has worked hard be- 
fore this—at canteen work during the 
war; since then in behalf of the Camp 
Fire Girls, the Exposition of Women’s 
Arts and Industry, and similar organi- 
zations. Yet on the whole her life has 
followed a usual society pattern. 


Before her marriage she was Grace 
Carley, a Louisville girl—‘“cultivated 
not educated” by governesses. Her 
father headed the Standard Oil Co. of 
Kentucky, and her childhood home was 
so luxurious that the town even talked 
of its floors—inlaid to form a heart, 
cross and anchor in one room, a harp 
in another and in a third a map of the 
United States with each State made of 
a different wood. 


In a book that Mrs. Harriman has 
v.ritten for her 6wn amusement but 
will never. publish (she doesn’t think 
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people .ought to write about them- 
selves), she recalls outstanding expe- 
riences in her life. But best of all she 
likes to remember the first time she 
went to the theatre. It was in New Or- 
leans 50 years ago and she saw Lily 
Langtry—the beautiful Jersey Lily—in 
“She Stoops to Conquer.” In the midst 
of the performance, a messenger 
brought Grace Carley a huge bunch of 
yellow roses. The card read: “To the 
pretty little girl in the box—from Mrs. 
Langtry.” 

The pretty little girl became the 
Newport debutante who caused society 
reporters to lyricize over their inability 
to remember any other “so ravishing 
creature.” She swept the wealthy and 
handsome Oliver Harriman into a much- 
approved marriage and became the 
mother of three sons—Carley, John, 
and Borden. A gay social life whirled 
her between her New York town house, 
her .unpretentious Wisteria Lodge in 
Newport and the royal courts of 
Europe. ; 

Yet Mrs. Harriman remains modest 
and democratic. Always well-dressed 
in her favorite grays and deep reds, dis- 
creetly made up, with just a touch of 
lip rouge, she has the grand manner 
which commands devotion—especially 
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Mrs. Harriman: A Full Day Every Day, Trying to Legalize Lotteries 


among those who serve her. Delia, the 
middle-aged Irishwoman who is techni- 
cally her personal maid, has been her 
companion for more than 25 years. 

Essentially a gracious worldly wom- 
an, Mrs. Harriman could never be 
called highbrow. She likes movies— 
preferably those with happy endings. 
Her reading tastes run to the light, 
magazine-type of fiction, and thougl 
she hates to admit it, she has a passion 
for detective stories. Before she starts 
on a train journey, she always collects 
an armful of mystery magazines. But 
if she encounters a friend, she either 
tries to hide the thrillers or apologeti- 
cally murmurs something about it be- 
ing “such a long trip.” 

Mrs. Harriman practices similar self- 
deception about cocktails, which she 
considers “a lamentable institution. 
Although she seldom drinks, once in 4 
while she takes a whisky and ver- 
mouth. But she won’t admit it’s 4 
Manhattan. 

Like everything else about her, her 
hobby is a gentlewoman’s. Evenings 
she embroiders in petit point. It gives 
her something to do with her hands 
while she plans the work that now ab- 
sorbs all her energy—for charity, 
legalize.-lotteries. 
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COTTON : To Meet a Probable Increased Demand, 
U. S. Prepares to Sell Back Its Overload at a Loss 


How to market America’s cotton sur- 
plus without reducing the price to a 
point at which growers and merchants 
would be ruined, has long been a prob- 
lem to the Federal Government. 

The Administration now owns, with- 
out having the least desire to, some 4,- 
390,000 bales of domestic cotton. It ac- 
quired this as a result of loans made to 
farmers at the rate of 11 and 12 cents 
per pound (depending on the quality of 
the cotton) to secure their cooperation 
wtih the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation, 
which controls the government cotton, 
has hesitated to throw its supply on the 
domestic market; until now it has not 
appeared possible to do so without put- 
ting the price on the toboggan. 

Cotton statistics for 1935, however, 
looked encouraging. Last year’s con- 
sumption—11,250,000 bales—considera- 
bly exceeded the country’s production. 
If, says the corporation, use of cotton 
during the remainder of the present sea- 
son keeps no more than up to the level 
of last year’s consumption, as it shows 
every sign of doing, the 1936 season 
would use up more than 1,500,000 bales 
in excess of the 1935 crop. Some ex- 
perts think current consumption will 
run to 12,000,000 bales. 

Considering this improvement in the 
statistical position of the country’s most 
important natural textile fiber, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation an- 
nounced last Saturday that it had a plan 
for getting out from under its unwel- 
come load. 

It will permit farmers who have bor- 
rowed from the government on their 
crops to take back up to 1,000,000 bales 
of it for % of a cent a pound less than 
they were advanced against it—with 
the proviso that the government will 
release no cotton for less than 114 
cents a pound. Assuming that the 
farmers will not resell except at a prof- 
it, this will not have the effect of cut- 
ting present prices, even though farm- 
ers will be permitted to resell at % 
of a cent below the market price. The 


present price is a little over 1114 cents. ' 


“ 


It stands to reason, say those respon- 
sible for the plan, that a cotton grower 
will not sell cotton for which he has to 
pay at least 11%, cents for less than, 
Say, 11%. At least that is the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation’s reasoning. 
Indications are that the plan will be 
welcomed by growers and consumers 
alike. Both have long looked fearfully 
at the surplus in the government’s 
hands. 

Officials express the opinion that the 
sovernment’s action will make it possi- 
ble to liquidate, during the coming sea- 
Son, a large part of its surplus, plus at 
least 300,000 bales held by a private 
cotton producers’ pool. If the plan 


works, the 1,000,000-bale quota may be 


increased. It all depends upon how 
much the market can absorb. 

The net loss to the government will 
not exceed $10,000,000, according to es- 
timates. If cotton prices, influenced by 
increased consumption, should rise this 
Summer, a large portion of that loss 
might be saved. 


€ 
STOCK: SEC Asks Court to Say 
When Trading Becomes Rigging 


What goes on behind the doors of a 
large investment banking house is 
usually much of a mystery to the in- 
vesting public. Consequently, when a 
firm is charged with “rigging the 
market” it sounds pretty sinister. Not 
often does the firm have a chance to 
explain its practices and plead for 
better understanding of what consti- 
tutes square dealing in securities. 

Last week, one of the great invest- 
ment banking houses of the Middle 
West was charged by the Securities & 


in Federal 


Exchange Commission, 
Court in Ohio, with misrepresentation 
in the case of a security which it 
offered the public. Otis & Company, 
37-year-old Cleveland bankers, were 
accused of rigging the market to boost 
for their own benefit, the price of stock 
of the Murray Ohio Manufacturing 
Corp., makers of metal stampings for 
automobiles as well as of velocipedes, 
scooters, toy trucks and wagons. 


CHARGE: What happened, according 
to SEC: Murray Ohio had outstanding 
$733,000 in 6% per cent debentures, 
the interest on which was a serious 
drain on the company’s income. Otis 
& Company, being in close touch with 
the company’s affairs—it took part in 
the underwriting of the debentures in 
1928—knew that Murray Ohio wanted 
to retire the issue. But in the early 
Summer of 1935 Murray Ohio stock 
was selling at about $8 per share—not 
a price to encourage conversion, or to 
bring in much cash in the event of 
marketing new stock. 

Otis & Company therefore—this is 
SEC speaking—bought Murray Ohio 
stock from time to time on the Cleve- 
land exchange. By the end of August 
the price had gone up to $16. Otis dur- 
ing this rising market sold a lot of the 





Wortp’s Biccest: Neéw Yorkers in Times Square last week blinked at an electric 
“spectacular” a block long and eight stories high. Its neon tubing and bright-colored 
bulbs will consume $4,000 worth of current a month—enough to serve all the homes in a 
town of 10,000. Twinkling lights create the illusion that the rainbow-hued fish are swim- 
ming slowly through the water. The bulbs—29,508 of them—have an average life of about 
1,000 hours and are promptly replaced when they burn out. The General Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Co., which maintains this as well as many other signs on the Great White Way, 
keeps a staff of inspectors constantly pacing the streets to make sure all the lights behave. 
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“LET'S LOOK 


AT THE RECORD!” 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
HAS BEEN A SOUND BUSINESS 
FOR 184 YEARS! 


There is something compelling in such 
a record of stability. 

Whether you consider the long years 
that Mutual fire insurance has been serving 
America or simply the last five hard but 
revealing years... the conservatism, sound- 
ness and economy of Mutual management 
has been strikingly demonstrated. 

The sole idea of Mutual fire insurance is 
to provide the greatest protection at the 
lowest cost. This sound objective is reached 
through the greatest care in selecting risks, 
by active and intelligent fire prevention 
work and by conservative and economical 
management. 

The companies who are members of the 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies have succeeded so well in this aim 
that during the last ten years they have 
returned to their policyholders over 
$135,000,000 in premium savings alone. 

Write for the free booklet entitled 
“Mutual Fire Insurance.” There is no obli- 
ite. Address the Federation of Mutual 

ire Insurance Companies, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 


Companies and the 
AmericanMutual 
Alliance, It isa 

sound- 
stability 


This seal identi- 
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manufacturing firm’s stock which it 
had accumulated at lower prices. A 
plain case, says SEC. 


REBUTTAL: Not so plain, says Otis, 
pointing out that Murray Ohio’s earn- 
ings in 1935—$223,698—were almost 
three times as great as in 1934. Con- 
sidering that fact, stock selling at $16 
might be considered undervalued. The 
public thought so, and went after it. 


Otis contends that its own purchases 
and sales of Murray stock had nothing 
to do with the price rise but were the 
natural consequence of public knowl- 
edge that the company was benefiting 
from the booming automobile industry. 
The price, with Otis out of the market, 
was 19% on Monday. 


QUESTION: Can a banking house, 
knowing that there is, among its cus- 
tomers, a demand for the stock of a 
corporation, legally buy and sell that 
stock while the price is rising? 

Section 9 (A) (2) of the Securities 
and Exchange Act of 1934 says that no 
one may “effect alone, or with one or 
more other persons, a series of transac- 
tions in any security registered on a 
national securities exchange creating 
actual or apparent active trading in 
such security or raising or depressing 
the price of such security, for the pur- 
pose of inducing the purchase or sale 
of such security by others.” 

Brokers and investment bankers 
claim that this prohibition is not clear. 
SEC, they say, should make definite 
rules which would permit honest trad- 
ing in securities for legitimate purposes. 
Until such action is taken, any banking 
house trading in a stock toward which 
the market is bullish, may be accused 
of manipulating. 

SEC asked Otis & Company to sign a 
desist order, saying that it would not 
engage in fraudulent practices any 
more. Some firms in similar situations 
have been willing to do so. Quoting the 
man who told the judge that he couldn’t 
stop beating his wife because he had 
never started to, Otis refused. That’s 
how the matter got into court. Invest- 
ment bankers hope that when it comes 
out, the whole situation will be cleared 
up. So they say, does SEC. 


. 
FREIGHT: Trucks Try the Bus 


Idea—and the Railroads Squirm 


Early last week railroads in the East 
advertised a new service, already en- 
joyed for several months by customers 
of Western and Southern roads. “Ef- 
fective Apr. 1,” the announcements 
read, ‘free pick-up and delivery” would 
be offered ‘‘for less-than-carload freight 
.. . An allowance of 5 cents per 100 
pounds will be made to shippers and re- 
ceivers who perform their own dray- 
age to and from the freight station.” 

But when Apr. 1 arrived, the pro- 
posed service didn’t go into effect. Fif- 
teen hours before the deadline, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, re- 
sponding to violent protests from truck 
operators, nipped the plan. 

Truckmen contended that the allow- 


ance offered to shippers performing 
their own pick-up and delivery was in 
effect a rebate. Accordingly, ICC sus- 
pended the new schedules until Nov, 1 
to allow time for further study. 


BOOMERANG: While truck operators 
generally felt they had won a signa] 
victory, the success of their plea reacted 
like a boomerang in at least one in- 
stance. A fortnight ago Keeshin Trans- 
continental Freight Lines, Inc., largest 
trucking firm in the country, signed a 
contract with the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad to handle its new door-to-door 
service in seven States and the District 
of Columbia. As a result of the Icc 
ruling, the trucking company must now 
wait seven months before it can nibble 
at this big plum. 

Keeshin executives, however, aren’t 


KEYSTONE 


John D. Hertz: His Dream of 


Nationwide Trucking Came True 


worried over the delay. If their firm 
continues growing in the next haif year 
as it has in the recent past, the B. & O. 
contract will be a mere drop in a large 
bucket by next November. 

Early last Summer the Keeshin or- 
ganization, then known as Keeshin Mo- 
tor Express Co., was just another in- 
dependent trucker—one among almost 
300,000 dotting the country. Its red- 
wheeled, yellow-painted tractor-and- 
trailer units plied out of Chicago into 
neighboring States, carrying everything 
from sweet potatoes to alarm clocks. 

Then the New York banking house 
of Lehman Brothers suddenly took an 
interest in the Keeshin business. John 
D. Hertz, Lehman partner and builder 
of the Yellow Cab empire, had long 
dreamed of a nationwide trucking sys 
tem similar to the transcontinental bus 
lines. Last August, when Congress 
passed the Motor Carrier Act imposing 
Federal regulation on trucks crossing 
State lines, Hertz decided it was time 
to make his dream a reality. 

Lehman Brothers offered Keeshin 
Motor Express a reputed $1,000,000 
with which to expand into Keeshin 
Transcontinental Freight Lines. Hertz 
went in as board chairman of the new 
firm; John L. Keeshin, founder and 
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formerly sole owner of the business, 
stayed on as president. 


Grow TH: With expanded coffers, the 
company began buying up smaller 
trucking firms in the East and Middle 
West until it had acquired within a few 
months more than a dozen subsidiaries. 
Today Keeshin lines, operating 800 
trucks, stretch from New York and Al- 
pany to Omaha and Kansas City. The 
16,000 miles of routes comprise more 
mileage than any railroad in the United 
States. Although the firm doesn’t yet 
live up to its name, it has been operat- 
ing to the Pacific Coast on an experi- 
mental basis and hopes to run there 
regularly as soon as business conditions 
—and the ICC—permit. 

Last December, just to show what it 
could do, the company ran a truck cara- 
van, loaded with 90,000 pounds of mer- 
chandise, from Chicago to Los Angeles 
in four days. By train, the fastest 
freight schedules over the same run take 
almost a week. Railroads, filled with 
foreboding at this demonstration of 
speed, became more uneasy when they 
remembered that Keeshin’s rates aver- 
age 5 to 10 per cent lower than similar 
service by train. 

The firm’s 4 to 5-ton trucks do most 
of their intercity hauling at night when 
roads are clearer. By day other trac- 
tor-trailer units assemble the freight 
at more than 70 terminals along the 
route, and make local deliveries. 

Keeshin officials are proud of their 
safety record. Before starting out, every 
truck receives a thorough inspection 
and en route drivers are forbidden to 
do more than 35 miles an hour. To 
guard against hijacking, valuable mer- 
chandise is mixed with bulky, unsalable 
freight, so that no truck carries a load 
too tempting for highwaymen. 


« 
BALL BEARINGS: Fafnirs Have 
Rolled Out Profits Right Along 


In the music dramas of Wagner’s 
“Ring,” Fafnir is the wicked giant who 
seizes the Nibelung gold and then turns 
himself into a dragon, the better to 
guard it. 

Offhand, this incident in Norse my- 
thology might seem to have nothing to 
do with the manufacture of ball bear- 
ings. But officials of the Fafnir Bearing 
Co. of New Britain, Conn., see a clear 
analogy: “Fafnir bearings are repre- 


sented as guarding treasured power | 


from the inroads of friction, and for 
that reason this far-famed dragon ap- 
pears in the Fafnir trade-mark.” 

Last week the company’s 1,200 em- 
ployes found the dragon really a good 
fairy in disguise. In their pay envelopes 
they received a bonus amounting to 
5'2 per cent of their wages during the 
first three months of the year. The firm 
paid similar bonuses, ranging from 5 to 
8'2 per cent of employes’ errnings, in 
each quarter of 1935. 

Fafnir stockholders also have found 
the dragon a good-natured beast. They 
received dividends uninterruptedly 
throughout the depression. 


Company officials, explaining the 
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time only, you get a generous bottle 
of Aqua Velva (half the regular 50c 
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Brushless Shave you buy. 60c value 
for 35c! 


Glider, you know, gives you ““Dou- 
ble Lubrication”—lubricates both 
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blade. Your razor glides in the 
slanting, close-cutting stroke rec- 
ommended by blade manufactur- 
ers. Your face feels smooth, relaxed. 


Aqua Velva—the world’s most pop- 
ular after-shaving preparation—is 
the one perfect way to end every 
shave. 


Get your package now—your deal- 
er’s supply is going fast! 
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firm’s ability to weather hard times, 
point out that their product enjoys a 
diversified market without dependence 
on any one industry. Years ago most 
ball bearings went into bicycles. But 
today they help the wheels go round in 
many fields—automobiles, airplanes, and 
a wide variety of industrial machinery. 


The manufacturing process requires 
great precision. Fafnir uses high car- 
bon chrome steel, annealed to make it 
hard and tough without being brittle. 
Delicate machinery grinds and polishes 
the balls until they are practically per- 
fect spheres, uniform to within five 
hundred-thousandths of an inch. If even 
microscopic inaccuracies were per- 
mitted in size or form, one or two balls 
might have to carry all the load, and the 
bearing would quickly wear out. 


A. T. & T.: FCC Stages a Comedy 


Of Capital Lobbying Manners 


SCENE: A large walnut-paneled 
hearing room in a government building 
at Washington. Behind a long, high 
desk, at right, sit members of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
trying hard to look attentive. Left 
and center, a large group of spectators 
in comfortable, blue-leather chairs. 


As the curtain rises, Samuel Becker, 
counsel for the commission, is ques- 
tioning Walter S. Gifford, chairman of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. Becker is short and slender, with 
thinning hair. He looks much older 
than his 33 years. Gifford, suave, white- 
mustached, answers questions slowly 
but without hesitation. Occasionally he 
rests his head back and stares up at a 
large map on the wall. 

The attorney is seeking the telephone 
official’s views on what forms of lobby- 
ing are proper and what are not. Later 
he will introduce evidence on A.T.&T.’s 
actual lobbying activities, in an effort 
to show the company doesn’t practice 
what its chief executive preaches. 


BECKER: Do you think it’s all right 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Walter S. Gifford: ‘I Might Give a Man a Cigar’ 


to give dinners and theatre tickets to 
legislators ? 

GIFFORD: That may be the only way 
you can make the acquaintance of 
legislators. I might give a man a cigar. 
I think it is a matter of degree. 

BECKER: How about theatre tickets? 

GIFFORD: I wouldn’t do that myself, 
but I don’t think it’s very wicked. 
(Laughter. ) 

BECKER: You think there are degrees 
of wickedness in this business? Do you 
think giving theatre tickets might be a 
little bit wicked? (More laughter, 
drowning out the reply.) Would you 
designate employes to meet trains and 
find hotel accommodations for new leg- 
islators ? 

GIFFORD: They usually want tele- 
phone connections. We try to be rea- 
sonably kind to our prospective cus- 
tomers. 

BECKER: 
was a prospective customer. 
met. 

GIFFORD: 
Becker. I’m sorry. 


ENTR’ACTE: Next day the FCC’s com- 
edy entitled, “Number, Please?” or 
“The Telephone Monopoly Exposed,” 
continued with lesser officials in the 
spotlight. From company correspond- 
ence and by persistent questioning, 
Becker brought out evidence: 

That A.T.&T.’s legal department 
analyses 8,000 to 10,000 State and Fed- 
eral bills annually and since 1920 has 
“taken action” for or against legislation 
in 5,696 cases; 

That the company has opposed a wide 
variety of bills for improving labor con- 
ditions and providing economic security 
for workers; 


That A.T.&T. officials kept in touch 
with State legislators, helped them draft 
bills favorable to the company, and 
tried to prevent unfavorable bills from 
getting out of committee. 


I came to Washington. I 
I wasn’t 


You were overlooked, Mr. 
(Laughter. ) 


EpiLocuE: Back on the witness stand 
before the hearings adjourned until 
Apr. 14, Chairman Gifford observed: “I 
am a little disturbed as to whether we 
are getting the correct picture of the 
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WIDE WORLD 


Samuel Becker: ‘How About Theatre Tickets?’ 


facts . . . I hope nothing will happen 
to injure unfairly the reputation of the 
telephone company.” 

(CURTAIN ) 


EARNINGS :Cosmetics, Aluminum, 
Farm Tools, Smokes, All Go Up 


Annual reports for 1935 continued to 
trickle in last week. In general they 
cheered stockholders. 


AGRICULTURE: Farmers hawed and 
geed 11,800,000 horses last year—slight- 
ly fewer than in 1934. Meanwhile farm 
machinery sales rose 75 per cent and 
Oliver Farm Equipment Co.’s deficit 
decreased. 

1935 
$482,006* 


CosMETICS: Most women use nail 
polish—over 60 per cent Cutex. Forty- 
two million depend on deodorants— 
Odorono leads all others in sales. Both 
products helped Northam Warren 
Corp. show better earnings. 

1935 1934 
$453,281 $436,778 


METAL: Because aluminum combines 
two valuable properties, strength and 
lightness, transportation took 40 per 
cent of the supply. The sole domestic 
producer, Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica, increased production almost 60 per 
cent to 60,000 tons. Net income went 
up, too. 


1934 
$2,326,017* 


1934 
$6,466,149 


1935 
$9,571,206 


Names: When magazine, circular and 
letter-mailing lists ceased to be ad- 
dressed by hand, Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corp. machines took hold and did 
the job automatically. In 1935, earnings 
reached the highest level since 1930. 

1935 1934 
$829,755 $465,829 


SMOKES: Because of a patent monop- 
oly, American Machine & Foundry ©o. 
supplies the machines that made vir- 
tually all of the 134,600,000,000 ciga- 
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rettes Americans smoked last year, 
This earned it: 
1935 1934 
$1,212,539 $1,164,200 
Nine-tenths of the 4,760,000,000 cigars 
made in 1935 were machine-made. An 
AM. & F. subsidiary, International 
Cigar Machine Co., rented companies 
their equipment on a royalty basis, 
with these results: 
1935 1934 
$1,335,636 $1,279,655 
* deficit 


. 
WOOL: Getting the Fleecy Coat 
From the Sheep’s Back to Man’s 


Throughout 48 States last week some 
45,000,000 sheep lay on their backs or 
in other undignified attitudes, and were 
perfectly quiet about it. They are used 
to that sort of thing. 

When the 45,000,000 got to their 
feet again and galloped bleating back 
into pastures and ranges, they weighed 
in the aggregate some 180,000 tons less 
than before. For each one of them had 
lost to the shears a load averaging 
nearly 8 pounds. That excess baggage 
goes under the general name of wool, 
but is in reality about 60 per cent dirt. 

Dirt or not, it is what the wool mer- 
chant’s buyer saw on the backs of the 
sheep when he looked them over dur- 
ing the Winter. It is what the mer- 
chant on the advice of his buyer offered 
35 cents a pound for and will keep on 
offering money for until the last of 
the 1936 clip gets into the warehouses 
in July. 


Hawk-EYe: Standing on a_ sheep 
range, estimating how much difference 
there will be in the weight of a sheep 
before and after it has a shampoo, is 
the task of the wool buyer. His eye 
has to be sharp enough to tell within 
a very few ounces. 

Take the case of a buyer who offers 
35 cents a pound for the wool of a cer- 
tain clip which, as it comes from the 
backs of the flock, weighs 7,500 pounds 
in all. 

Now the market price of clean wool 
—that is, wool from which all the 
grease and dirt have been removed—is 
perhaps 81 cents a pound. The mer- 
chant for whom this buyer is acting 
will make money on this transaction 
provided one thing holds true: not 
more than 55 per cent of the clip may 
be grease, gravel, dust, burrs, straw 
or caked mud. 

If 45 per cent is clean wool, the mer- 
chant will make a profit of $108.75. 
If only 43 per cent is clean wool, he 
will lose $12.75. In other words, the 
wool buyer—who has nothing but his 
eyes and finger tips to go by—cannot 
be more than 1 per cent wrong about 
the amount of dirt in the fleeces. 


GOLDEN FLEECE: Wool is among the 
oldest commodities known to Ameri- 
cans. Many a New England fortune 
stems from the handling of it. Al- 
though domestic production has in- 
creased steadily—1935 production, 363,- 
145,000 pounds; 1920 production 250,- 
888,000 pounds—the price of goods 
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RECORD-KEEPING 
EFFICIENCY... 


OORE’S Loose Leaf Binders and Record 
Sheets will help you keep your records 
more conveniently, more economically. 

Simple and accessible. A great number of sheets 
may be safely held in small space. Sheets may 
be removed instantly without disturbing others. 
Pages easy to transfer. Held in perfect security 
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Contains life - size 

bookkeeping forms 

completely filled in, 

illustrating uses— 

a MOORE form for 
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made from wool has not changed in 
anything like the same proportion. 

Wool merchants and those who per- 
form the first step in processing, called 
top-making— it consists in separating 
the long fibers from the short ones by 
combing and drawing out the long ones 
into a rope of fluff called tops—have 
been doing fairly well for the last few 
years. 

There are aspects of the business of 
getting wool from a sheep’s back to 
man’s which make the going difficult. 
Wool merchandising and even top-mak- 
ing require comparatively little capital 
outlay, but when wool undergoes the 
process which turns it into a fabric it 
usually causes the processor continu- 
ous pain. 


C.LoTH: The manufacture of textiles 
from wool depends upon several fac- 
tors: the price of wool, available equip- 
ment and labor conditions, selling meth- 
ods, and the trend of fashion. At the 
present time, the rising price of wool 
is favorable to the merchant and top- 
maker, not quite so favorable to the 
fabric manufacturer. 

The available equipment, wool men 
believe, is adequate, and labor condi- 
tions are better than they have been 
for some time. Selling methods, manu- 
facturers claim, are more compelling 
than they ever have been and the trend 
of fashion is no more incalculable than 
usual. There ought to be, according 
to experts, an excellent year in pros- 
pect for the manufacturers of woolen 
and worsted goods. But there is al- 
ways a hitch. 


BorTrLe Neck: Men never have had 
to be urged to wear clothing made from 
wool, which includes both woolen and 
worsted goods (woolens are made from 
yarn formed of the short fibers of the 
fleece; worsteds are the_ stronger, 
smoother fabrics made from the longer 
fibers). Women usually do have to be 
urged, for there is much competition 
among textiles. 


If Paris or New York come out for 
silk, rayon or cotton, women will wear 
those fabrics. There has to be, there- 
fore, considerable lobbying in the 
fashion centers to throw the season’s 
emphasis on any one fabric. Of late 
years woolen and worsted manufac- 
turers have learned a great deal about 
how to create a demand for their prod- 
uct. But their ointment still has a 
fly in it. 

It is one thing to make fabrics, to 
style them skillfully, and to get the 
public asking for them. It is another 
thing to get those fabrics cut into 
clothing and sold. The cutters consti- 
tute a bottle neck through which the 
entire clip of 45,000,000 sheep, and the 
potential output of mills capable of 
producing a billion dollars’ worth of 
wool fabric, must pass in order to give 
the male American his natty business 
suit or his wife her Easter tweeds. 


The cutters have been in the habit, 
according to wool men, of overestimat- 
ing their ability to sell manufactured 
clothing. Result: many a manufac- 
turer who thought he had sold a long 
run of goods to a cutter has found the 


a ees 


stuff back on his doorstep with no 
takers. 


Prospects: Improved retail condi. 
tions throughout the country in 1935 
did a great deal to relieve this sity. 
ation. For almost a year and a half 
the fabric side of the wool industry 
has been going full speed and, accord. 
ing to mill men, appears likely to con- 
tinue for some time at practically the 
same rate. 

The beginning of April found woo] 
prices almost 40 per cent above where 
they stood a year ago. If the 1936 
domestic clip turns out to be un- 
usually large and wool fabrics on the 
market slow up, the price, say mer- 
chants, may decline. But as wool 
fabrics are still less than 12 per cent 
higher than a year ago and the public 
seems unwilling to pay more, the pros- 
pects are that mills, in spite of their 
activity, may not show very handsome 
profits. At least that seems to be the 
opinion in the trade. 


* 
WEEK IN BUSINESS: February 
Payroll Index Fell Off 1 Cent 


Even clouds with silver linings some- 
times cast shadows. The excellent news 
from business and industry which has 
been almost uninterrupted of late suf- 
fered a slight setback last week. The 
National Industrial Conference Board 
announced that its survey of 25 manu- 
facturing industries indicated a loss in 
employe earning power. 

The average weekly earnings of all 
employes of the industries covered 
dropped 20 cents to $22.89 in February. 
Employment also fell off from January 
to February. January employment in- 
dex: 85.8; February, 85.5. Payroll in- 
dex: January 74.5; February 73.5 

Liquor: McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 
drug-manufacturer and wholesaler, has 
long been active in the distribution of 
liquor. Since Repeal this part of their 
business has grown to major propor- 
tions. Liquor, in 1934, accounted for 14 
per cent of sales; in 1935, over 15 per 
cent-—$20,500,000. 

Last week McKesson & Robbins add- 
ed distilling to distributing. From Phoe- 
nix Securities Corp., it purchased con- 
trol of Hunter Baltimore Rye Distil- 
lery, Inc., known before Prohibition for 
its slogan “Hunter Baltimore Rye— 
First Over the Bars.” 

COMPROMISE: In February the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission ordered 
railroads to lower their passenger fares, 
beginning June 2, to 2 cents a mile in 
coaches and 3 cents in Pullmans. South- 
ern and Western carriers have long 
charged rates within this maximum, but 
fares in the East amount to 3.6 cents 2 
mile plus a Pullman surcharge. 

This week the major Eastern roads, 
except the Baltimore & Ohio, petitioned 
ICC to postpone its order for eighteen 
months while they try a compromise 
schedule of 3 cents for Pullmans and 
2% cents for coaches. The full fare 
cut, they asserted, would reduce their 
revenues by at least $27,500,000 a year. 
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“SCIENCE Don’t Pass this Up 


EPIDEMIC: A Fifth of Milwaukee 


‘Seasick’ 700 Miles From a Sea See how little x 


Last week a fifth of Milwaukee’s pop- 
ation—120,000 persons—had gripping ~ oe 
pose pains and diarrhea. Occasion- it eosts to enjoy 
al spells of nausea would make perspi- 
ration pop out on their faces and send 
them scurrying. Casually diagnosed, 
their trouble might have been called 
appendicitis. But 120,000 appendixes - year = 0 
in one city don’t swell simultaneously. 


Doctors hastily thumbed through 





their catalogues of diseases in attempts , 
to classify the malady that had skele- 
tonized forces in stores, breweries and Im orted W hiske 
offices. When they could find no better 
name for the ailment, they called it 
‘intestinal influenza’’—vaguest, most 
loosely defined of all diseases. 

Dr. John P. Koehler, City Health For 152 years—connoisseurs have made Bushmills 


missioner, blamed an air-borne or- f 
pacer which found a happy breeding an odds-on favorite! One of the few great whiskeys 


ground in throats made raw by recerft of truly fine ancestry! Compare it in age—quality— 
dust storms. Other doctors pointed to y ry P ie 


ill winds which have piled up refuse at price! By every standard—in a class by itself! Al- 
the city water intake in Lake Michigan. 
Still others attributed the city’s troubles % x 
to a viciously frigid Winter. eloquently reflects your own discriminating taste 

Faced with this confused disagree- 
ment, the medical men simmered their 
general advice to the public down to 
two points: boil all drinking water, 
avoid cathartics. They feared a few 
people who had appendicitis might mis- 
take it for “intestinal influenza’”’ and 
purge themselves until appendixes | *® pig in New York, $3.29 (4/5 

urst. 

Although two deaths were charged | 
to the unclassified disease—which ap- e. : 
peared to be a mild dysentery—doctors cities, depending upon state taxes 
blamed them on secondary bacterial in- 
vaders. 

Late last week, as the disease began 
to peter out, Dr. Koehler, convinced he 
had no first-class epidemic on his hands, 
breathed more easily. “I don’t be- 
lieve,” he said, ‘‘the disease is any more 
dangerous than seasickness.” 


ways keep a bottle on hand. No other whiskey so 


and your high regard for the taste of your guests. 





quart. 25.6 fl. oz., 90° proof). Cor- 
respondingly low prices in other 


” 
OBESITY: Parents Weigh Half a | 
Ton; What Chance Has a Child? 





In Shreveport, La., last fortnight, 
Gertrude Karns, 745-pound carnival 
fat woman, gave birth to a 9-pound- 
10-ounce baby girl. The father of in- 
fant Mary Ellen weighs 305 pounds; a 
paternal uncle, 432 pounds. 

Anxious to find what chance the 
nursling had of avoiding its parents’ 
huge size, Shreveport doctors checked 
back into Gertrude Karns’s weight his- 
tory. She bulked 18 pounds at birth; 
100 pounds at one year; 136 at 2 
years; 185 at 3; 502 at 18. Because 
spindly leg bones could not support her 
enormous body, she was 6 years old 
before she learned to walk. 

From last week’s issue of Archives 
of Internal Medicine, the investigators 
might have learned that Mary Ellen’s 
chances of being normally slender 
were only 27 out of 100. The maga- 
zine presented the report of Ramsdell 
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Guaranteed 
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Tell the correct temperature at a glance both outdoors | 
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Gurney, Buffalo physician, on “The 
Hereditary Factor in. Obesity.” 

To gather his information Dr. Gur- 
ney selected 75 plump women from 
Buffalo General Hospital's. outpatient 
department. Each was at least 15 
pounds overweight. He questioned 
them about the onset of obesity, and 
from 63 got reliable case histories. 
Of these, 29 noted enormous increase 
in weight after pregnancy; seven, after 
operations; four grew plump after 
puberty; two after menopause; eight 
were “always stout’; and _ thirteen 
didn’t recall any details. 

By digging into family records, he 
compiled statistics on predisposition to 
fatness. Marriages of stout to stout 
produced a proportion of 65 bulky to 
24 slender children; when stout married 
thin there were 70 stout and 100 non- 
stout children. Slim mated to slim 
bred 16 stout to 160 slender offspring. 

Fatness, Dr. Gurney found, boiled 
down to four chief causes: 

1. Overeating. 

2. Insufficient thyroxin from the 
ductless gland in the neck. 

3. A sluggish pituitary, tiny gland 
at the base of the brain. 

4. Heredity. 


| DIET: Rats Turn Up Their Noses 


At Poison—Till They’ re Hungry 


Slow, plodding and sure, science fre- 
quently lags generations behind com- 
mon experience. A hundred yéars ago 
Scottish women washed burns with tea. 
Medicine only recently discovered tan- 
nic acid—a tea constituent—as the 
best healer for badly-seared flesh. 

In Science magazine last week, two 
researchers—Kurt W. Franke of South 
Dakota State College and Van R. Potter 
of the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation—reported experimental 
proof for a phenomenon American 
ranchers have observed for generations. 

In the springtime range-hungry cat- 
tle frequently die from gorging them- 
selves on poisonous larkspur and camas 
—the season’s first vegetation. Later 
in the year when they have a choice of 
succulent grasses, they let the poison- 
ous weeds alone. 

To see whether laboratory animals 
would display the good, midsummer 
sense of cattle, the researchers put five 
recently-weaned rats in a cage. Four 
identical, non-tipping bowls also were 
put in the cage. One contained plain 
wheat; the second 75 per cent wheat 
and 25 per cent of a food poisoned with 
selenium. The third held a 50-50 mix- 
ture, and the fourth was all toxic. 

For the first ten days the rats ate 
choosily. They gobbled all the plain 
wheat before they let hunger drive them 
to another bowl. Then they chose the 
25 per cent toxic material. In the next 
period—-fifteen days—the investigators 
removed the plain wheat. This time the 
rats consumed all the 25 per cent food 
before moving on to the 50 per cent 
poison. Only in the last period—with 
the 25 per cent material removed from 
the cages—did the rats eat any con- 
siderable quantity of the all-poison food. 


RELIGION 





LOTTERIES: A Few Facts That 
An Earnest Proponent Missed 


A week ago Sunday, after he had aq- 
ministered the Apostolic Rite of Con- 
firmation to 40 candidates in St. Bar. 
tholomew’s Episcopal Church, New 
York, the Rt. Rev. Dr. William T. Man- 
ning, Bishop of the Diocese, preached 
from the marble Byzantine pulpit of the 
wealthy Park Avenue parish. 

Besides the customary confirmation 
theme of admonishing the Church’s new 
members to be loyal to their faith, the 
Bishop had another matter to discuss. 
He not only denounced gambling as a 





ACME 
The Rt. Rev. Dr. William T. Manning: 
He Took One of His Flock to Task 


“harmful influence . .. out of accord 
with Christian principles and teach- 
ings,” but he specifically condemned 
proposed legislation to legalize lotteries. 

Next day Mrs. Oliver Harriman (see 
page 32), President of the National 
Conference for the Legalizing of Lot- 
teries, and a communicant of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, was glad she hadn’t heard 
the Bishop’s sermon or she “might have 
got up and answered him then and 
there.” Instead, she replied through 
newspapers: She considered the prel- 
ate’s stand narrow since “the first 
Episcopal Church, near Cheshire, Conn., 
was built by a lottery. Bishop Seabury, 
grandfather of Samuel Seabury, con- 
ducted it.” 

Although Bishop Manning made no 
answer to Mrs. Harriman’s historical 
references, Episcopalians detected in- 
accuracies. The first Episcopal parish 
was founded not in Connecticut but at 
Williamsburg, Va. Samuel Seabury, 
New York lawyer, is not a grandson but 
a great-great-grandson of the Connect- 
icut prelate. 

Dr. Samuel Seabury—first Bishop of 
Connecticut—built no church with lot- 
tery funds. In 1794 he did, however, 
organize the Episcopal Academy at 
Cheshire. In 1803, seven years after 
the Bishop’s death, the academy erected 
Bowden Hall—named for its first head- 
master—from funds obtained in a $12,- 
000 prize lottery. 

Whether Bishop Seabury approved or 
frowned on lotteries is not known. Bul 
his father—a clergyman before him— 
had no qualms about them. In June 
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1768, he noted in his diary that he had 
won “500 pounds sterling” and added: 
“I now record to my posterity my 
thanks and praise of Allmighty God the 
Giver of all Good Gifts, Amen.” 


pACIFISM: Congregationalists 


Battle Educational Militarism 


Several denominations, appalled by 
the thought of another war, have 
taken a stand against compulsory mili- 
tary training in schools and colleges. 
The churchmen feel that 721 army 
officers teaching the art of war to 
more than 100,000 students in Reserve 
Officers Training Corps at 255 schools 
and colleges—supported by a Con- 
gressional appropriation of about $4,- 
000,000 a year—thwarts hopes for 
world peace. 

At its 1934 convention the Con- 
gregational and Christian Churches 
went beyond condemnation. Delegates 
promised to support their Church’s 
conscientious objectors “in their en- 
deavor to live by the dictates of the 
religious and ethical conscience.” 

Last week in Advance—Boston’s 
liberal Congregational monthly—the 
Rev. Alfred Schmalz, associate secre- 
tary of the denomination’s Council for 
Social Action, recounted how his 
Church had lived up to its pledge. 

In 1932 Kenneth Arnold—a mem- 
ber of the Congregational Church at 
Central Falls, R. I., where his father, 
William B. Arnold, is senior treasurer 
and Sunday School superintendent— 
entered the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, where military training 
in an R.O.T.C. course is compulsory. 
In his freshman year the tall, husky 
student played the clarinet in the mili- 
tary band. During his sophomore year, 
however, Arnold could not reconcile 
military training with Christian teach- 
ing, and he refused to complete the 
two-year required R.O.T.C. course. 

Explaining his decision to President 
Karl T. Compton, Arnold learned that 
in 1929 M.I.T. ruling left the president 
only two courses: to expel the con- 
scientious objector or list him as a 
special student. Arnold chose the 
Special student listing although it 
would debar him from graduation. 

Confident that the case merited 
their intervention, the Congregational 
Church’s New England Committee on 
Social Action appointed a sub-com- 
mittee of three clergymen—headed by 
Mr. Schmalz—to persuade President 
Compton to make an exception for 
Arnold and other conscientious object- 
ors in the future. 

Dr. Compton expressed himself as 
having “no lack of sympathy with the 
boy or his ideals,” but refused to abro- 
ga the institute’s ruling. 

Despite fruitless efforts in the Ar- 
nold case, Mr. Schmalz does not think 
the Congregational Church will give up 
its efforts to support such students: 
“If our churches honestly and realisti- 
cally carry forward a program of peace 
education, we may expect more and 
more conscientious objectors to arise 
from the ranks of our young people.” 
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New MEXICO 


IS A DREAMLAND FOR 
THE CAMERA HUNTER 


RING your camera this year, because 
you will see in New Mexico a thou- 
sand places toamazeand delight you 

with their unspoiled picturesqueness. You 
can try your skill on colorful types of real 
Indians dressed much as they were when 
the conquistadores first saw them, and on 
quaint villages occupied by friendly, cour- 
teous native people who still speak the 
Spanish of Cervantes. The sweep of mag- 
nificent distances, with great mesas rolling 
on to majestic mountains, will take your 
breath and tax the capacity of your lens. 
You'll glory in the brilliant sunshiny days, 
the crisp blanket-cool nights, and the wine- 
like stimulus of more than mile-high 
altitudes. Step off the beaten path this year. 
— to eed = es tas below 
rings a beautiful free booklet. 
Mail it—today! “@: 
= - 
YT a 
NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 
Room 257, State Capitol, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Please send me your free booklet, “Two Weeks 
in New Mexico,” and official 1936 Road Map. 
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11 Rockefeller Center - New York 
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SCREEN: ‘A Message to Garcia’ 
Plus A Few Hollywood Curlicues 


Thirty-eight years ago this week— 
just before the Spanish-American War 
—a 40-year-old United States Army 
lieutenant sailed for Cuba on a hazard- 
ous detail. The War Department 
wanted a complete report on the Span- 
ish Army and full information on the 
insurgent Cubans commanded by Gen. 


| Calixto Garcia. 


The lieutenant carried only a State 
Department letter which described him 
as a “man of confidence.” But cap- 


| ture with this identification in Spanish 
| territory meant death. 


After more 
than a week of tramping through 
island jungles with native guides, he 
reached his destination: General Gar- 
cia’s headquarters in eastern Cuba. 

A year later Elbert Hubbard im- 
mortalized the journey in his essay, “A 
Message to Garcia,’ which heaped a 
fortune on its author. It sold over 
100,000,000 copies. 

Though the report later proved im- 
portant and the “message” became 
famous, the “man of confidence” lapsed 
into obscurity. It took Congress 24 
years to get around to awarding him 
the Distinguished Service Cross—thir- 
teen years after his retirement in 1909. 
Today, holding the rank of Colonel, 
Andrew Summers Rowan lives in San 
Francisco. 

Adding to a plethora of war films, 
Twentieth Century-Fox has dramatized 
Rowan’s espionage trip. And when the 
Colonel sees his screen counterpart 
(John Boles), he is certain to be sur- 
prised to learn from the film that he 
found quite a lovely romance (Barbara 
Stanwyck) in the Cuban jungle. 

Among other embellishments of 
fact, the picture has added a deserter 
(Wallace Beery) from the Marines as 
Rowan’s guide. It also has Rowan 
captured by the Spaniards and sub- 
jected to a new method of screen tor- 
ture bound to make chickenhearted 
moviegoers squirm. 

Introduced by “The Stars and Stripes 
Forever,” the picture never ceases its 
flag-waving except when Boles makes 
love to Miss Stanwyck. Beery gets 
tearful about “dear old Uncle Sam” 
and would give his right arm if he 
hadn’t ‘“welched on_ the - Marines.” 
What “A Message to Garcia” lacks in 
entertainment it makes up for in 
patriotism. 


MYSTERY: ‘The Unguarded Hour’ and the 
Complications to Which It Gives Rise 


A lurid title, “The Unguarded Hour,” 
does little justice to one of the clever- 
est adult murder mystery films that 
Hollywood has concocted. 

The wife (Loretta Young) of an 
English lawyer, Alan Dearden (Fran- 
chot Tone), in line for an important 
Crown appointment, is blackmailed in- 
to buying her husband’s love letters to 
a@ previous fiancee. Dearden is prose- 
cuting a murder case based entirely 
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on circumstantial evidence. The in- 
nocent defendant (Dudley Digges) has 
an alibi, but it involves Dearden’s wife. 
She can’t help the accused because it 
would uncover the blackmail plot and 
ruin her husband’s chance for the ap- 
pointment. 

Instead, she attempts to convince 
Dearden he is prosecuting an innocent 
man. To prove the untrustworthiness 
of the government’s case, she and a 
friend (Roland Young) suggest a hy- 
pothetical crime with circumstantial 
evidence directed at Dearden. He at- 
tempts to argue his way out but finds 
himself using the same evasive an- 
swers as the defendant. 

In the middle of their game, word 
arrives that the ex-fiancee, who was 
also trying to shake down Dearden, 
has been murdered. Dearden goes to 
jail, but the convincing solution clears 
poth lawyer and defendant. 


STAGE: 14th Street Attempts to 
Prove It Can Happen in Italy 


The Theatre Union, housed in the 
moldy, paint-peeling remains of the 
Civic Repertory Theatre on Four- 
teenth Street—stronghold of New York 
leftists—dedicated itself three seasons 
ago to pro-worker plays. Its seventh 
production, “Bitter Stream,” which 
opened last week, deals with the plight 
of farmers under a Fascist regime. It 
can and did happen—in Italy. 

Victor Wolfson, theatrical neophyte 
who once organized a miners’ theatre 
in the West Virginia coal regions, 
made the dramatization from Ignazio 
Silone’s searing anti-Fascist novel, 
“Fontamara.” But as too often hap- 
pens, good reading doesn’t guarantee 
good theatre. 

The play follows Silone’s rhetorical 
objections to the government’s seizing 
peasant farms in fertile Fontamara 
and turning them over to absentee 
landlords. In exchange, the peasants 
receive 2-by-4 arid plots, are loaded 
with taxes and are constantly duped 
and exploited by the Blackshirts. Re- 
bellion starts to ripen when Fascists 
change the course of the stream that 
irrigates the farmers’ gardens. 

A Communist organizer quickly finds 
a convert—Berardo, a lusty young 
blade admired by the villagers. Black- 
Shirts seize him and the Red for pos- 
sessing Communist literature. Berardo 
takes the blame—and death—on the 
theory that he is less valuable to the 
cause than the organizer. The drama 
ends with the optimistic prophecy that 
Communism will restore happiness. 
But the action takes place during the 
first decade of Fascism, sixteen years 
ago. 

Except for four well designed sets 
by Cleon Throckmorton, the produc- 
tion is unnecessarily shoddy:- Jacob 


Ben-Ami’s direction lags, and most of 
the acting descends to amateur levels. 
If the Theatre Union, undeniably sin- 
cere in its purpose, were as faithful to 
the theatre as it is to its political 


leanings, it might become a virile or- 
ganization. : 
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3 POETS: The Old Baudelaire; a 
New MacLeish; a Resonant Engle 


FLOWERS OF EVIL. From the French of 
Charles Baudelaire. By George Dillon and 
Edna St. Vincent Millay. 282 pages. Har- 
pers, N. Y. $2.75. 


Punctilious and violent. A fop and an 
opium addict. Stiffly Platonic friend of 
one eager, respectable matron and slav- 
ish lover of a mulatto harlot. That was 
Baudelaire to the end of his life in 1867. 
His poetry, railed at by succeeding gen- 
erations for its erotic undertones, in- 
fused and dominated French verse for 
half a century. 

Last week about half of his “Fleurs 
du Mal’ appeared in English in a fresh 
translation, straight from the pens of 
Edna St. Vincent Millay and George 
Dillon, with the blessings of the French 
Academy. It was Dillon’s idea; Miss 
Millay elbowed her way into collabora- 
tion after being asked to write the 
book’s preface. 


The intrusion added more than sales 
value. Her versions of Baudelaire’s 
velvet lines outrank those of her col- 
league, a fellow Pulitzer poetry prize 
winner, achieving a shape and life at 
once their own while retaining the 
rhythm and structure of the originals: 


Brutally the twelve strokes of noon 
Against my naked ear were hurled; 
And a grey sky was drizzling down 
Upon this sad, lethargic world. 

If these poems attain no very broad 
popularity, the fault may lie less with 
the translators than with their slightly 
rancid material. 


PUBLIC SPEECH, By Archibald MacLeish. 
30 pages. Farrar & Rinehart, N. Y. $1. 

In tune with the whimsies of con- 
temporary poetry, Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s work up to now has shot off on 
three main tangents: intellectual con- 
tortion (as in “The Hamlet of A. Mac- 
Leish”); adoration of sweat (as in 
“Conquistador”’); and satire of the 
capitalist world (as in “Frescoes” and 
“Panic.” ) Pursuing these attitudes, he 
won recognition as a spokesman for his 
generation. To young men scribbling in 
college dorms he came to rank with 
Hart Crane and T. S. Eliot as another 
esthetic Moses to lead them to a prom- 
ised land of fresh metric and philo- 
sophic poses. 

In “Public Speech’ he deserts his 
idolators. Here he presents a score of 
quiet poems, invocations neither to de- 
spair nor frenzied up-surge. They will 
win no Pulitzer prizes and start no 
drawing-room rebellions. But some of 
them will live a long time, held and re- 
membered for the precise statement, 
the cool word: 


What should a man do but love 
excellence 

Whether of earth or art 

Whether the hare’s leap or the 
heart’s recklessness? ... 


BREAK THE HEART’S ANGER, By Paul En- 
gle. 195 pages, Doubleday, Doran, N. Y. $2. 


In direct and somewhat unfortunate 
contrast to MacLeish’s spare maturity, 
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enlightenment with modern 
needs 


In books the Occident often seeks 
enlightenment. In the words of Buddha, 
the Orient finds revelation. Set amidst 
the glamorous Gump antiques is an 
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Buddha for book-lovers 
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stands Paul Engle, whose “American 






Song”’ plumped him into the best-seller | 


class two years ago at the age of 25. 
Now comes “Break the Heart’s Anger,” 
composed at odd intervals on vacations 
from Oxford, where he is a Rhodes 
scholar. 


Summoning up Chilenee, California, | 


New York, England, Germany, Vienna, 
and Russia, young Engle sings of each 
in turn, sometimes direfully, sometimes 
joyfully, always gustily. Full of sound 
and fury, his verse signifies something, 
but just what is too often obscure in his 
riot of metaphor. At his worst, he’s 








Francis Hackett’s New Novel Portrays 
‘No Living Person’—Except Himself 


sheer noise. But at his best, he can 
smack out resonant lines, as in this 
description of a London crowd: 


Here are your ghosts, come before 
they die 

To haunt you.. 

- . . the eyes, the eyes, 

Penny flat, deeper than all lost 
space, 

Bright with the memory of little 
things 

Held in the inscape of the homesick 
mind’... 


IRELAND: People, Rather Than 
Plot, Make a Sensitive Story 


THE GREEN “LION. By Francis Hackett. 337 
paves: 110,000 words. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $2.50. 


After finishing two distinguished bi- 
ographies, Francis Hackett decided in 
1934 to indulge a craving which had 
been bothering him for years. He 
would write of a young Irishman torn 
by the struggle between Charles Stew- 
art Parnell and the Church. Last 


week his largely autobiographical nov- 
el appeared, to enhance an already 
exalted reputation. 

Hackett’s assurance that “no living 
person is portrayed” sounds even less 
convincing than most announcements 


, MY TEXAS ’TIS OF THEE. 


RABBLE _ROUSER. By 
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of this sort. He has rearranged his 
hero’s parentage to achieve dramatic 
effect, but the scene hovers about Kil- 
kenny, the author’s native town. Jerry, 
like young Hackett, battles for Par- 
nell, gets his education from Jesuits, 
and eventually sails to seek his future 
in America. 

Other characters, seemingly too real 
to be imaginary, relive their quietly 
tragic lives in this book. Uncle Matt, 
huge and benign, plods again over his 
upland farm. Uncle Jamesy lurches 
into the flagged kitchen with a sneer on 
his drunken, blotched face. Agnes, 
armored in whalebone, darts the old, 


! bitter glance at Uncle Humphrey, quix- 


otic editor of The Kilkenny Examiner, 
and longs fearfully for the boorish gal-. 
lant who finally shatters her grim vir- 
tue. 

The author of “Henry VIII” and 
“Francis the First” is less interested 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 





THE HILL. By Eleanor Green, Doubleday, 
Doran. $2. A short first novel, fragile and 
lovely as a foam-borneé shell. 

3y Owen P., 

White. Putriam. $2.50. Entertaining rem- 

iniscences of the hell-roaring, six-shooter 

days. 

Charles Morrow 

Wilson. Longmans, Green. $2. An idealistic 

Arkansas country boy enters politics to 

champion the underdawg. Repetitious, but 

interesting. 








in plot than in people. To them he de- 
votes a careful art. In Jerry, a sharp- 
faced, slender lad, most sensitive male 


‘ readers will find clear reflections of 


their own youth. 

Jerry knew loneliness intimately, for 
the unholy union which produced him 
drove his shame-laden parents out of 
Ireland. Matt, unable to educate him, 
entrusts the 8-year-old boy to the ab- 
sent-minded supervision of Humphrey 
and the loveless correction of Agnes. 

In the office of The Examiner, one 
of the last Parnellite strongholds, Jerry 
inhales the heady fumes of nationalism. 
He works devotedly for The Chief 
through an exciting but disastrous cam- 
paign. He suffers miserably when Par- 
nell dies. Succeeding years bring nor- 
mal boyhood torments—calf love, petty 
vices, the agony of doubt. He can never 
forget. that the Church, whose Lord he 
worships, hounded Parnell; that the 
priests truckled to British overlords. 
In this symbol of universal youth, 
Hackett portrays vividly the bewildered 
intellectual rebel of pre-war Ireland. 

“Do you remember,” a friend asks the 
adolescent, ‘“‘we crossed this very bridge 
the day we biked to the [British Army] 
maneuvers? I was making up my 
mind that day that, live or die, we'll 
have that army out of it. But when 
it’s out, what'll we have? We'll be 
like a tree when the heavy ivy is 
stripped off it, with the scars in it where 
the hig stems were. . . . The Church 
will want to suck the life out of us.” 

Jerry, loving both Ireland and the 
Church, cannot choose between them. 
But in a new world, perhaps, he can 
forget. 
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Lire Becins: The first thing A. L, 
Goff, 76, of Steele, Mo., bought with his 
first old-age pension check was a mar- 
riage license. 


REBOUND: Despondent in Mt. Clem- 
ens, Mich., Willis Tucker put a .22 
caliber rifle to his head, pulled the 
trigger, and got a bad headache. The 
bullet, according to both the Prosecutor 
and the Deputy Sheriff, struck Tuck. 
er’s frontal bone and bounced back an 
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inch and a half into the barrel of the 
rifle. 


Hor Scorcu: When lightning struck 
Ben Dittman’s barn in Berlin, Wis., it 
jumped along a watering trough and 
killed every other cow—11 out of a row 
of 22. 


Sonny Boy: A father came to Ju- 
venile Probation Officer Verl Teeter in 
Tulsa, Okla., and complained about a 
15-year-old girl: “We can’t sleep with 
that girl keeping our boy out past mid- 
night every night.” “How old is the 
boy?” asked Officer Teeter. ‘He’s 32,” 
the old man replied. 


Poor: All Poland was proud of its 
giant new stratosphere balloon, “War- 
sawa.” Last week as a crowd swarmed 
around it at Lomza, a peasant rushed 
up and accidentally touched its side 
with a lighted cigarette. Poland needs 
a new balloon. 


SaFETY First: James Kimbrell has 
been chief of Neon, Ky., police 25 years, 
but he’s never carried a gun: “Pistols 
get too many tate killed.” 


SPEED: In exactly two minutes Mrs. 
Florence Maddick of Los Angeles won 
her divorce. “He left, that’s alli,” 
charged Mrs. Maddick. ‘Decree grant- 
ed, that’s that,” ruled Judge Percy 
Hight. 
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THE FIELD OF DISHONOR 


A BATTLEFIELD—strewn with the 
emnants. of men, and of animals, 
an’ of machines designed to kill them 
ittered with the hopes, and ethics, 

leals, of a world gone mad. 


this is what they would have us 
he Field of Honor!” 


gladly honor the poor devils who 

g'' ‘here so bravely and die there so 

pit..ly. But for the men who put them 

‘ the battlefield is a Field of Dis- 
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\ men did put them there. Let’s 
face ‘acts: War is not the idea of a 
divi power . . . itis not an inevitabil- 
ity ol nature . . . it is not a part of the 
univ: salscheme. Wars are made by men! 


p Men greedy for fame and power. 
oliti ‘ans so fond of seeing themselves 
on the front page that they'll risk inter- 


national complications to get there. Men 
who make a living by manufacturing 
implements with which the citizens of 
one nation can kill and maim the citizens 
of another nation. Men, in various lines 
of endeavor, who see in war a chance to 
line their pockets with gold. 


These men make war. Not directly, 
of course—nothing so crude as that. 
But by sowing the seeds that grow 
into misunderstanding, hate, and finally 
war. 


Do you want them to make another 
war—a war infinitely more horrible and 
disastrous than the last—a war in which 
planes will mock at “front lines,” wom- 
en die in their homes, children be 
stricken down on their way to school? 


Then remember this: those who stand 
to profit by war are not idle, nor stupid, 
nor scrupulous. Neither are they with- 


out vast funds. The efforts of this busy 
minority are more than a match for the 
efforts of a lethargic majority. The one 
thing that can stop the coming war is 
an aroused public opinion of hitherto 
unknown magnitude. Your help is 
needed! 


What to Do About It 


Today with talk of another war heard 
everywhere, millions of American people 
stand firm in their determination that 
the folly of 1914-1918 shall not occur 
again. World Peaceways is a non-profit 
organization for public enlightenment on 
international affairs. Your cooperation 
is needed to extend its campaign, of 
which this advertisement is a part, into 
every corner of the world. Send your 
inquiry and contribution today to: 
Worwp Praceways, 103 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 





He’s sowing the seeds for 


N A FEW MONTHS, this field will 
I turn to gold, with rich, firm grain 
waving in the summer breeze. 

The best of the grain will go to 
Frankfort, to be used in making Four 
Roses Whiskey. But it won't go to 
Frankfort right away. 

For Frankfort insists thatall the grain 
that goes into Four Roses Whiskey 
must be properly aged. After the har- 
vest, the grain must be seasoned — till 
the moisture is gone and the grain has 
the hard, flinty soundness necessary 
for fine whiskey. 

There’s a good reason for this fus- 
siness about grain. Our 70 years of 


experience have taught us that, when 
the goal is truly great whiskey, the 
most painstaking care is necessary 
every step of the way. 

This care is evident in our adher- 
ence to the slow, costly old-fashioned 
way in which we distill the straight 
whiskies that go into Four 
Roses. Most of all, it is evi- 
dent in the skillful way these 
straight whiskies are blend- 
ed, so as to give to Four 
Roses the outstanding vir- 
tues not of one whiskey 
alone, but of several! 


So you see it’s not by ac- 
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Four Roses 


cident that Four Roses is the glorious 
whiskey it is. We’ve been making 
whiskey since 1865—and we honestly 
believe that Four Roses is the best we 
or anyone else has ever made. One 
sip —and you'll know Four Roses is 
the whiskey you’ve been looking for. 
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Frankfort Distilleries, Louisv 
and Baltimore, make Fi 
Roses, 94 proof; Paul Jones, 
proof; Old Oscar Pepper, M 
tingly & Moore, both 90 pr 
—and all blends of strat 
whiskies. 

Send 10¢ in stamps to Fra 
fort Distilleries, Louisville, } 
for Irvin S. Cobb’s Recipe Bo. «. 
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